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RT.—_TRUSTEES, COLLECTORS, and others 

f disposing privately of high-class Paintings, Minia- 
ccsitwawings may inclede Cuseplee EXAMPLES ie FORTH- 
MING EXHIBITION of DECEASED MASTERS’ WORKS.—Address 
. EB. B. Nasu, The Grafton Galleries, Grafton Street, W. 


‘YRANSLATIONS UNDERTAKEN from German, 
Russian, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch.—G. P., 3, 
ellington Square, Oxford. 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN (LADY) desires POST. 

Four years’ experience in Public Library Work. Familiar with 
wey Classification. Good ‘T'ypist.—Address to Miss Burton, Avon 
lla, Craigie, Perth, N.B. : 


GENTLEMAN, aged 34, desires post as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. Has good general knowledge of 
ping Accounts, Farm Estate, &c. Writes and speaks German and 
french. Can be highly recommended.—Apply, in first instance, to 
D., Down Hall, Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex. 


SOCIAL and POLITICAL WRITER of proved 
BE eave of Francis’ & Co., Athenaeum Press, Brean’s ‘Buildings, 
ry Lane, E.C. 


ENTLEMAN WANTED by WEST-END 
J PUBLISHER. Must have Literary tastes and business capacity. 
Previous experience not a gh se stating age and full 
|particulars, to X., 27, Glazbury Road, West Kensington, London, W. 


WHE POST of SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES 

MASTER in MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C., will be 
VACANT after CHRKISTMAS.—For further particulars apply to the 
Heap Masrer. 


ANTED, a HEAD MASTER for the 

BINGLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, to commence duties in 
JANUARY, 1902. Candid must be Grad of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or London University, aud must not exceed Forty years of age.— 
Further particulars on receipt of stamped envelope addressed to 
Arrep Puarrs, 1, Park Road, Bingley. 










































BOROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH. 


UNICIPAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of PRINCIPAL of new 
SECONDARY and SCIENCE SCHOOL, to be opened in JANUARY, 1902. 
5001. per annum. 
Candidates who have had experience in similar Schools, and who 
hold first-rate University qualifications, will receive the first considera- 


tion. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, and applica- 
tions must be sent in not later than sas go: gaa 28, 1901. 
. ASCOU 


Secretary to the Technical Instruction Committee. 
King Street, Scarborough, August 30, 190]. 


BosouGcH of PLYMOUTH. 


APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 

The MUSEUM and ART GALLERY COMMITTEE invite applications 
fanoy of CURATOR of the MUNICIPAL MUSEUM and ART 
The salary will be 1501. per annum, and the Gentleman appointed, 
who will be required to devote his whole time to the duties, will hold 
Office during the pleasure of the Council. 

 reagepeie stating the age, experience, and qualifications of the 
Candidate, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent Testi- 
monials, and endorsed “ Curator,” to be forwarded to the undersigned 
mor before OCTOBER 3 next. 
Canvassing prohibited. J. H. ELLIS, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, Plymouth, September 13, 1901. 


YNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the above appointment, during 
the illness of the present Lecturer, at a stipend of 50/. for the Term 
(OCTOBER to DECEMBER. inclusive). 
Applications should be sent as soon as Pepe tos to the undersigned. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


THz OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


























Applications are invited for the JUNIOR ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
SHIP in MATHEMATICS. 

lary 1002. per annum. 
Particulars as to duties and terms of 
from the KEGIsTRAR. 
Applications should be made promptly. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1901-2 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3. 
ae are requested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 
r 2. 





may be obtained 


‘PP 





WOMEN 


Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 

Taken systematically they form a connected and progressive Course, 
but a Single Course of Lectures in any Subject may be attended. 

urses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts and Science, for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a 

ial Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories 
eg to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded Yearly. 

ACourse of TEN LECTURES for TEACHERS ‘On the TEACHING 
of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY,’ followed bya CLASS for PRAC- 
TICAL WORK, will be given by HOLLAND CROMPTON, F.C.8., on 
SATURDAY MORNINGS, beginning on SATURDAY, October 5. 

4 Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society’s 
Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

ents can reside in the College. ‘ 
particulars on application to the Principat. 





OURNALISM.—The VICTORIAN SCHOOL of 
JOURNALISM gives Practical Instruction by Class or Corre- 
spondence in thay Bi Department.—For Prospectus address Boswell 


House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES, 
47, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 

Oral method, easy and interesting. Life abroad lived in England. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Pupils may join at any time. Native 
ters only.—Apply for Prospectus. F. ANAsTAsI, Principal. 





FRANCE,—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





‘THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London: The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and of SCIENCE 
ap a Souocr and the DEPARTMENTS of 
N, VG and of ARCHITECTURE) will BEGIN yED- 
go eee 2. - “ regicans 
¢ DEPARTMENT of FINE ART (SLADE SCHOUL) will OPE) 
on QcTO Rie 7 ( ) will OPEN 
The ES in the DEPARTMENT of LAWS 1 2 
MONDAY, October 21. coligmebesr Weng 
‘The — of the a of MEDICINE will BEGIN on 
y . Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. . oS. 3 
RUSSELL, M.D. F.R.C.P. ¥ . shoe epee ngeaa 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the Secretary. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, and LAW, and the SEVENTY- 
FIRST SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE, will begin on 
OCTOBER 1. 1901. 

‘The Classes prepare for the following Prof :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REciIsrraR OF 


THE COLLEGE. 
Ss" THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1901-1902 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.u., by Major- 
Genera! Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C B,, in the Governors’ Hall 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the 
University of London, provision is made for the Courses of Study 
| seat en for the Preliminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final 

xaminations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for P 

















K iN@’s COLLEGE, LONDON 
(University of London). 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY at 
Composition Fees, or Students may attend the Separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 

There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. ore 

For Prospectus and all information apply to the Szcrerany, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 14.—Apply to the Vice-Principat, 13, Ken- 
sington Square. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 
rons, Compani y keepers, Secretaries for BRITISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and Educational Homes recommended.—141, Regent Street, W. 


. rf FY > 
ECITALS.—‘‘A Prince among Elocutionists.” 
« An excellent Recital.”—Era. ‘‘An admirable Recital.’’—Stage 
“ A Prince among Elocutionists.”—Magnet. ‘A brilliant Elocationist.’ 
—Derby Gazette. ‘ A highly talented Elocutionist.” —Cambridge Chronicle 
“In the front rank of living Elocutionists.”—Peterboro’ Express. &¢.— 
Address BarnisuH BarnspAce, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


x 
SPORET ARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 

W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (!.ancs.). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. Rar yp LL ages 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


yTES-WRERS— Ave Mss. COPIED 

with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Established 1884. 


TIVYYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 
Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 
1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 























in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., One of 1501. and One of 60. in Chemistry and 
Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's 
Students; One of 501 in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any Two) 
for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Exami- 
nations. as well as several Medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicat Secrerary. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may 
be made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering from the Universities 
and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Students into their Houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Renpre, the Medical 
Secretary. H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 





S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 1, 1901. 

Students can reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annually. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, &c. 

The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, 
within easy reach of the Hospital. 

For further particnlars apply, personally or by lettter, to THe 
WARDEN OF THE CoLLecz, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 and con- 
tinue till JULY. 1902 Attendance on this Class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum 

Fee for the whole Course, 211., or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may ken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B., the Final 
M.B., and the M.D. Examinations. 

For further particulars apply to the WaRDEN oF THE CoLLEGcE, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 








T.YPE-WRITING.—AIl kinds of COPYING care- 
fully and quickly executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
10d. per 1, words. (Established 1893.)—Miss Disyey, 7, Balham 
Grove, Balham, 8.W. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING. — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Plans traced. ‘Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


‘['YPE- WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Revision and Translation undertaken. Scale of Charges 
on application. Authors’ references. ‘Terms (cash), ls 3d. per 1, 
words; over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 


Notice to DRAMATIC AUTHORS, 


110, St. Martin’s Lanz, W.C. 

Mr. STANHOPE SPRIGG (one time Editor of the Windsor Magazine ; 
late of the Daily Mail and Daily Express Literary Staffs) begs to 
announce that he has now opened a BRANCH for DRAMATIC 
AUTHORS at his GENERAL LITERARY AGENCY at the above 
address. For that purpose he has engaged the services of a well-known 
Dramatic Critic of one of the best London Morning Daily Newspapers 
as Editor and Reader, and this Expert will read, and prepare written 
reports on, all the Plays submitted, which will be placed in due course 
before suitable Managers in England and America. Communications 
invited from Dramatic Authors interested. The usual terms. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 




















\ MITCHELL & CO,, Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations | ‘or 
Probate or Purchase, Investixations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





ROCKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 


'NHE AUTHORS HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Pablishers and Printers, 50 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocketsize, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 
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A THENZ UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared toSUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


aAG@«6és8 B R O 8&8, 


a 109. STRAND, W.C., 
LIBRARY EDITIONS of 





Dealers in rare BOOKS and fine 

STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Voyages and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 

teenth, Ei h, and Ni h Century Writers—Works on Art— 

choice Examples of Book binding—illustrated Works of all periods ; 

#iso rare Portraits—Line, Stipple, Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


(CATALOG UE, No. 33.—Drawings, Engravings, 

Etchi and Ill d Books by and after Turner, Lewis, 
Ruskin, Palmer, Whistler, and others—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Con- 
stable—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W». 
Wap, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
jargest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
ost free on application. Books Bought.— 
ew Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

















logues issued and sent 
Watrer T. SPENCER, 27, 


NEW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


if OOKS.—10,000 WANTED.—List free. 25s. each 


offered for Cooke's Fox Hunting, 1826 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols. 








1863. Kare Books supplied. State wants. CATALOGUES free.— 
Hoitanp’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
1° * 228 LitBsbpes AR YX, 

4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Acton; the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. D.C.L.; Her- 

bert Spencer, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; 
Rigbt Hon. Earl of Rosebery ; Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

‘The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; 
to Members, 16s. 

Cc. 1. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


FOR SALE, antique oaken WARDROBE, Rococo, 
splendid carved work, excellently kept in repair.—H. Tu. Horer, 
Bottendaal 63, Nijmegen (Holland). 


l.O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
articulars. Schools also recommended.— Medica), &c., Association, 











full 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


A N EDINBURGH PHYSICIAN RECEIVES 
MEDICAL STUDENTS as BOARDERS.—For terms, &c., apply 
to Dr. M., 48, George Square, Edinburgh. 











Sales by Auction. 


TUESDA ¥, September 24. 
Curiosities, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., at half past 
12 o'clock precisely, as above— 

COLLECTION of CHINA, BRONZES, &c. ; 
ROBES, FUR COATS, JADE, and ORNAMENTS from PEKIN ; 
WEAPONS from the STANLEY CONGO EXPEDITION, 1887; and 
CURIOS from all PARTS of the WORLD. 


On view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale half-past 9 till 
half-past 12. Catalogues had on application. . sia 





FRIDAY NEXT, September 27, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will offer, at his Rooms, 
A 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., STOCK of TOOLS, con- 
sisting of Sets of Taps and Dies—Bench Lathes—Vices—Bellows—Files 
—quantity of Screws—Augers and Rymers—Benches and Nests of 
Drawers— Draw Plates—Lathe Carriers—Drilling, Eyeletting, and 

Shearing Machines—Seal Engravers’ Lathes, &c. 

ALso 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view Thursday 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





TUESDAY, October 1, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Natural History Sale. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will offer at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
An interesting CATALOGUE of SPECIMENS, including 
BRITISH and EXOTIC INSECTS, 
FOSSILS, 
HEADS and HORNS of ANIMALS, 
CABINETS, &e. 
Catalogues free on application. 


N 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-leather, 12s, 64, 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY P 


By ADOLF HARNACK, 
Rector and Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 


Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. 


‘* Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so euggestive and so stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much 
learning been brought to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”—Pilot. 

‘* Any one who reads the book will find it thoroughly religious in tone, full of real and living interest in mankind, ang 
marked by sigas of deep conviction as to the truth of Christianity in the sense in which Prof. Harnack understands it,” 

e Guardian, 

“ Since Strauss, now nearly 70 years ago, produced his ‘Leben Jesu,’ or, to confine ourselves to England, sine "the 
appearance of Seeley’s ‘Ecce Homo,’ no book on the central theme of Christianity is likely to produce a greater impression 
than this latest work by the illustrious German historian, and this for two reasons. It is in the first place a deliverance on 
the very essence of religion by one of the foremost living authorities, and secondly it is, in its style and handling, addressed 
directly to the Western mind Mr. Bailey Saunders has done his work admirably. He has secured all Harnack’s pith and 
verve, and produced a volume which, apart from the supreme importance of its subject-matter, is a piece of magnificent 
English prose.’‘—Christian World. 

“The book is a great book, and cannot fail to exercise a deep and wide influence. It exhibits an originality and insight, 
a mastery of the history of ideas, a power of lucid and often rag | expression—the whole suffused with the deepest piety 
—a combination of qualities as splendid as it is rare.”—Hxposttory Times. 

“These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display and for their elevation of tone and 
purpose.”— Literature. 

‘* Magnificently translated by Mr. Saunders...... These academical discourses are in parts more like passionate mission 
preaching. The eloquence carries one away.”—Church Times. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
7 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 3/. 13s, 6d.; half-leather, 47. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D, 


‘* No work on Church History in recent times has had the influence of Prof. Harnack’s ‘ History of Dogma.’ ”— Times. 

5 A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works of the time.”—Daily News. 

. The first volume of this great ‘ History of Dogma’ we reviewed some time ago, and it gives us equal pleasure to call 
attention to this......We take our leave of this volume by once more calling the attention of our readers to the admirable 
series of which it forms in itself one of the most important issues.”—Quarterly Review. 

“It is needless to expatiate on the value of Harnack’s works...... for thorough study no history of Dogma is so full and 
suggestive as this. Greater praise cannot be given to the translation than to say that it is worthy of the original, and that 
must in justice be said.”—Literature. 

** The work is of inestimable value for its learning, for its intellectual acuteness and power, and for its fresh interpreta- 
tions of the great movements of theological thought.”—American Journal of Theology. 





NEARLY READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


MONASTICISM: its Ideals and History; 


AND 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two Lectures by ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated into English by E. E, KELLETT, M.A., and F, H, MARSEILLE, Ph.D, M.A. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, ; half-leather, 12s. 6d, 
With 11 Reproductions of Texts, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. E. NESTLE, of Maulbronn. 
Translated by Rev. WILLIAM EDIE, B.D., and Edited by Prof. ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. 
With Final Corrections by the Author. 


‘* We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the es task of preparing a complete introduction 
on the new and acknowledged principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny; it will 
surpass the highest expectation.”—Hzpository Times. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CREED AND LIFE.’ 


DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. 


Popular Lectures on Primary Questions. 


By CHARLES E. BEEBY, B.D., 
Of Yardley Wood Vicarage, Birmingham. 

‘* The tone of the book is excellent, and its learning praiseworthy.”—Hzpository Times. 

“‘ Without pretending to decide upon all the profound and delicate questions at issue, we think that Mr. Beeby’s work 
is a very able and singularly manly contribution towards the progressive settlement......We hope these lectures will be 
widely read.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘*Truly the book is worth reading, at any rate to those who seek to order their theological chaos.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“No thoughtful reader will turn to it without being interested in the discussions it raises.”— Scotsman. 





NOW READY, crown 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE DUTCH. 


By A. WERNER and G, HUNT. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & COS EARLY AUTUMN LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DEAN HOLE. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Author of ‘A Book about Roses,’ ‘The Memories of Dean Hole,’ ‘ A Little Tour in America,’ &c. 
In 1 large demy 8vo. volume, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait and Illustrations, 16s. net, 





A BOOK OF TRAVELS BY THE LATE SIR RICHARD BURTON, K.C.M.G. 


WANDERINGS IN THREE CONTINENTS. 


By the Author of ‘ The Pilgrimage to Mecca,’ &c. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, M.A, F.S.A., Editor of ‘The Burton MSS,’ and of ‘The Romance of Isabel Lady Burton,’ 
and Author of ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.’ In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portraits and Illustrations, 16s, net. 





BY NORMA LORIMER. 


BY THE WATERS OF SICILY. 


By the Author of ‘ Josiah’s Wife,’ ‘ Mirry Ann,’ &c. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Colours, from an Original Painting by Margaret Thomas. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is a charmingly written description of Sicily, its people and history, with which is interwoven a love story. The writer has spent much of her time 
in the country, and writes with intimate knowledge. ‘The book takes the form of letters from a man to his sister. There is an unconventional friendship 


between himself and Doris, as they travel through the old world land, the man describing to his sister what he sees and does, the book ending with his 
marriage. The illustrations show some of the most attractive of the scenes described, 





BY FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 


THE QUEEN’S COMRADE. 


The Life and Times of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. 


By the Author of ‘The Gorgeous Lady Blessington,’ &c. 
In 2 volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 16 Portraits and Illustrations, 





BY GEORGE GRIFFITHS. 


IN AN UNKNOWN PRISON LAND. 


By the Author of ‘The Angel of the Revolution,’ ‘The Outlaws of the Air,’ &c, 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with many Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 





BY EDWARD T. CONNOLD. 


BRITISH VEGETABLE GALLS. 


An Introduction to their Study, Collecting, Mounting, Classification, &c. 
With 130 Full-Page Plates from Photographs and other Illustrations, In 1 large vol. 10s. 6d. net. 


BY ANNA A. CHAPIN. 


MASTERS OF MUSIC: their Lives and Work. 


By the Author of ‘The Story of the Rhinegolde.’ In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 8 Portraits, 5s. 


A SELECTION FROM 
HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 
IN PREPARATION FOR THE AUTUMN. 








A NEST OF LINNETS. THE LOVE OF RICHARD HERRICK. 
By FRANKFORT MOORE. By ARABELLA KENEALY. 
0UR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. THE EXPATRIATES. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. By LILIAN BELL. 
FOR LOVE OR CROWN. A WELSH WITCH. —e re 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. WHERE HONOUR LEADS y ; 
THE WORK OF HIS HANDS. "By M. FRANCIS. 
By CHRIS HEALY. 
THE MARRIAGE OF LYDIA MAINWARING. 
CAPTAIN ISHMAEL. By GEO, GRIFFITH. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
JILL DRAKE. IN SEARCH OF MADEMOISELLE. 
OLIVIA'S E aie cop SAVETHEKING OO 
’S EXPERIMENT. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, By RONALD MACDONALD. 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S 


ART. 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland, 


With an Introduction by the late R. A, M. STEVENSON, and a Catalogue Raisonné of Raeburn’s Works by J. L, LAW, Curator of the National 
Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 70 Plates, of which 66 are in Photogravure and 4 in Lithographic Facsimile. Large imperial 4to, 5/. 5s. net, 
*,* One Hundred and Ten Sets of the Photogravures have been pulled on India Paper; of these Eighty Sets with the Book will be on sale, price 


* 


107. 10s. net. The remaining Thirty Sets, with an additional Portfolio of the Photogravures on Japanese Paper with the Book, will be sold at 217, net. (Al) 
these have been subscribed for.) 


CLASSIC ART. An Introduction to the Italian Renaissance. By Heinrich Wolfflin. With over 


100 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. HISTOR y, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY. Edited by Dr. Helmolt. With an Introductory Essay by the 


Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L, M.P, With Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. 8 vols, 15s, net each, or 6/. net the set. 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. 


Edited by F. YORK POWELL, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History at the University of Oxford, 
I, THE SPANISH PEOPLE: Their Origin, Growth, and|II. THE FRENCH PEOPLE. By Arthur Hassall, M.A, 


Influence. By —— A. S. HUME, Editor of the Calendars of Span ee [In November. 
eady. 


Papers. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes descriptive of the Physical Environment of the Nations, 
Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College. 
With Maps, Diagrams, and Pictures. 





| 


I. BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. By the Editor. [Un the pres, 


THE LAST OF THE MASAI. By Sidney Langford Hinde, H.M. Collector British East Africa 


Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE, With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. 15s. net. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Author of ‘Mogreb el Acksa,’ 


1 vol. 9s. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., Author of ‘Peoples and Problems of the Far 
East,’ &c, With many Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol, 15s. net. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, Author of ‘The Overland 


to China.’ With about 100 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. 15s. net. 


LORD MILNER AND HIS WORK. By E. B. Iwan-Muller. With Photogravure Portraits of 


Lord Milner and Mr, Cecil Rhodes by Tennyson Cole. 1 vol. 15s, net. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Richard Garnett, C.B. 


LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. With many Illustrations. 4 vols. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howells. With 12 Photogravures and 32 Full-Page and 


many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this Work by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol. 10s. net. Also 50 Copies on Japanese 
Vellum, 2/. 2s. net. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page 
Engravings and 40 Text Illustrations, from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell, 1 vol. 10s, net. SECOND IMPRESSION. Also a Special 
Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 


THE ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By Richard Garnett, C.B. LL.D. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
HYPOLYMPIA; or, the Gods in the Island. An Ironic Fantasy. By Edmund Gosse, M.A. 


LL.D, 1 vol. 3s, 6d, 


POEMS. By Arthur Symons, Author of ‘The Symbolist Movement in Literature, &c. 1 vol. 

INDIAN LOVE LYRICS. Translated by Adrian Hassells. 1 vol. 6s. 

GIOCONDA. A Play by Gabriele d’'Annunzio. Translated by Arthur Symons. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOLOGY. 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK: a New Dictionary of the French and English 


Languages. With indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. By H. 


EDGREN, Ph,D., and P. B, BURNET, M.A. With an Introduction by R. J. LLOYD, D.Litt., M.A., Hon. Reader in Phonetics in the University 
College, Liverpool. Part I. FRENCH-ENGLISH. Part II. ENGLISH-FRENCH. Cloth, 10s.; or half-morocco, 12s. 


THE PLAY OF MAN. By Karl Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Bale. Trans- 


lated, with the Author's co-operation, by ELIZABETH L, BALDWIN, With a Preface by J, MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D. 1 vol. 7s, 6d. net. 
MR. HEINEMANN’S NOTES ON SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS POST FREE. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ANNOUNCEM 


ENTS. 


FICTION. 


FALL, MCMI. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, limited to 1,000 Sets, price 7s. 6d. per Volume or 4/. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes. 


*.* It is intended that each novel shall be a book highly interesting in itself, as well as important in the history of French literature. 


Each will 


contain a concise biography and a critical study of the author’s work and of its place in the history of fiction by a distinguished English or American writer. 
The Volumes will be illustrated with Photogravure Portraits, Thumb-Nail Portraits of each Author at different stages of his life, collected and described 
by one of the most distinguished of living art-critics, M. OCTAVE UZANNE, and Coloured Plates illustrative of each Novel, painted especially for this Series 


by some of the foremost French artists of the day. 


THE VOLUMES SELECTED ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 


1. THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Stendhal. 


Introduction by Mr, MAURICE HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


[In the press, 


2. THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. By Honoré de Balzac. 


Introduction by Mr. GEORGE MOORE. With 3 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 


3. THE BLACK TULIP. By Alexandre Dumas, 


Pere. Introduction by Mr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. With 
3 Coloured Plates by Henry Delaspre, a Photograyure, and Portraits. 


4, MAUPRAT. By George Sand. Introduction 


by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). With 3 Coloured Plates 
by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


5, CARMEN : COLOMBA. By Prosper Mérimée. 


Introduction by Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS. With 4 Coloured Plates by 
Parys, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


6. NOTRE-DAME OF PARIS. By Victor Hugo. 


Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. With 4 Coloured Plates by 
Louis Edouard Fournier, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 


7. THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. 


By OCTAVE FEUILLET. Introduction by Mr, HENRY HARLAND. 
With 3 Coloured Plates by Simont Guilhem, a Photogravure, and 
Portraits. 





[Zn the press. 


8. THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. By 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, Fils. Introduction by the Editor. With 
3 Coloured Plates by Georges Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


9. MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave Flaubert. 
Introduction by Mr. HENRY JAMES, With 3 Coloured Plates by 
Georges Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 


10. THE NABOB. By Alphonse Daudet. Intro- 


duction by Prof. W. P. TRENT. With 3 Coloured Plates by Louis 
Edouard Fournier, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


11. RENEE MAUPERIN. By Jules and Edmond 
DE GONCOURT. Introduction by Mr. JAMES FITZMAURICE- 
KELLY. With 3 Coloured Plates by Michaél, 2 Photogravures, and 
Portraits. 


12. PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy de Maupas- 


SANT. Introduction by the Right Hon. the EARL of CREWE. 
With 3 Coloured Plates by Henry Delaspre, a Photogravure, and 
Portraits. 


A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THIS SERIES ON APPLICATION, 


THE WORKS 


OF TOLSTOI. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 


Library Edition, uniform with the ‘‘ Edinburgh Edition ” of the Works of R. L. Stevenson. 


| IVAN ILYITCH, and other Stories. 


ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. 2 vols. 


[ Ready. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. per Volume. 


[Jn preparation, 


THE NOVELS OF MATILDE SERAO.—Uniform Edition, 6s. each, 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


(Heady. 


| THE BALLET GIRL, and ON GUARD, 


SENTINEL. [Ready. 


MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL. 
MR. HEINEMANN begs to annownce that he will publish a NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘ The Lane that had no Turning’ 
on SEPTEMBER 27, in One Volume, price Six Shillings. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE ETERNAL CITY. By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘The Christian, &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
JOSEPH KHASSAN, HALF-CASTE.| THE PROVENCALE. By T. A.. THE STORY OF EDEN. By 


By A. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘The Story of Ronald COOK. 


Kestrel.’ 


SONS OF THE SWORD. By Mar- 


GARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ of Taste,’ &c. 


DOLF WYLLARDE. 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. | GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. By 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘A Question 


MAMIE BOWLES, Author of ‘ The Amazing Lady.’ 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs.| THE GLOWWORM. By May THE GARDEN OF OLIVES. By 


HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ Folly Corner.’ 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY 


GERALDINE BATEMAN. 


KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 


OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


PRICE 4s. EACH VOLUME. 


: ATHENZUM.—“In his ‘ Dollar Library’ Mr. Heinemann is furnishing English readers of fiction with admirably chosen specimens of genuine 
literary craftsmanship that really belong to America, and are immeasurably superior to the poor reflections of European fashions which too often come to us 


from across the Atlantic.” 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 


THE DARLINGTONS. | 
By E. E. PEAKE. 


SISTER 


By THEODORE DREISER. | 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN. 
By M. MACOMB FLANDRAU. 


CARRIE. 


MR, HEINEMANN’S NOTES ON SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS POST FREE, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


SCHOOLS EXAMS., LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMS. 





LATIN. 


CAAT SHORTER LATIN COURSE. FIRST PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A. 
'Y, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. SECOND PART. By A. M.Cook, M.A., 

pe ow. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 2s. KEY, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Coox A and W. KE. P. Pantin, M.A. 
FIRST PART, 3s. 6d.; SECOND PART, 4s. 64. 6d ; THIRD PART, 3s. 6¢d.; KEY, 
4s. 6d. net. 

EXERCISES in ae rca in LATIN. By W. WeEtcH, M.A., and C. G. 
DUFFIELD, M.A. 

MACMILLAN'S BLMMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 
M.A 


—- — — WAR. Edited by Rev. JoHN Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 


od or saukaer WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A.S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 1s.6d. BOOKS II. and III. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. Is. 6d. 

— The GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. Is. 6d. 

— The GALLIC WAR. BOOK VII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Kev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d 

CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Witkuns, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

— DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

en 4 —BOOKS I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, M.A., and 

C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. ls. 

HORACE. —ODES. BOOKS I., IL, and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, 
M.A. ‘ Elementary Classics,” ls. 6d. each ; ‘‘ Classical Series,” 2s. each. 

JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E.G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 

LIVY.—BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 

— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. ALForD. Is. 6d. 

PHZDRUS.—FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

—— SELECT FABLES, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

SALLUST.—CATILINE. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

— CATILINA. Edited by C. MerIvaLz, D.D. 2s. 

TACITUS.—HISTORIES. BOOKS III.-IV. Edited by A. D. Goptry, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 
8. 6d. 

a a BOOK IX. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


— BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. is. 
— GEORGICS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By T. EH. Pace, M.A. 
BOOK II. By Rev. J. H. SKRINE, M.A. Is. 6d. 


GREEK. 


wees yt GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. G. RuTHERFORD, LL.D. 
T GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. G. RuTHERFORD, M.A. 3s. 6d. Or, 

PART I., ACCIDENCE, 2s. ; | sw Il., SYNTAX, 2s. EASY EXERCISES in 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H . &. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. SECOND GREEK 
EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s. 6d. EXERCISES on the 
GREEK SYNTAX. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by F. H. 
Coxson, M.A. . 

An ae to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Prrman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

net. 

———s for GREEK TRANSLATION for LOWER FORMS. By G. H. PEaocock, M.A., 
and KE. W. W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. Authorized Version with Notes by T. E. Paas, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WaLpoLr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— The GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—BIRDS. Translated by B. H. KennEpDY. 6s. 

EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A, BayFIELD, M.A. 
ls. 6d. Edited by M. L. Karr, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

— MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited 
by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

— HKECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. MonTaGu BUTLER. 3s. 6d. 

PLATO.—REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.-V. Edited by T. H. WARREN, M.A. 5s. 

— CRITO and PHZDO. Kdited by C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— Le and MENEXENUS. With Introduction and Notes by C. E. GRAVEs, 

Ae s 

a oo APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHZDO. Translated by F. J. Counc. 
s, net. 

NEPOS.—GREEK LIVES. Containing Lives of Aristides, Cimon, Miltiades, Pausanias, 
Themistocles. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. WILKINSON, M.A. ls. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES.—ELEKTRA. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A, 2s, 6d. 

THUCYDIDES.—BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— BOOK VII. Edited by EK. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK III. 
Nall, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Sruons, B.Sc., and L. M. Jones, B. 
3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) ae 


1s. 6d. 





By Rev. G. H. 
1s. 6d. BOOK VI. 





ins ENGLISH. 

he PARTS of SPEECH and THEIR USES. By H. W. HovsrHotp, M.A. 1 

OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. iT hmcen, M.A. ls. 6d. wae 

ee | of oe GRAMMAR a_i COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 
s net. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. KEY, 


2s. 6d. ni 
ORAL EXERCISES i in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NzsFieLp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 





JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s, 6d, 

WORD-BUILDING and COMPOSITION. By R.S. Woop. BOOK VII. 1s. 

A FIRST BOOK in WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. ° 

A FIRST MANUAL of COMPOSITION. By Prof. KE. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d, 

SECOND MANUAL of COMPOSITION. By Prof. EK. H. LEwis. 4s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By BE. J. MaTHew, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SarntsBuRY. 

BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. SELBY, M.A. 3s. 

CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE. Edited by M. H. LIDDELL. 33s. 6d. 

— The SQUIRE’S TALE. With Introduction and Notes by A. W. PoLLARD, M.A. 1s, 6d, 

DEFOE.—ROBINSON CRUSOKH. Edited by H. KINGSLEY. 2s. 6d. 

KEARY.—HEROKES of ASGARD. 2s. 6d. 

LAMB.—ESSAYS of ELIA. First Series. With 7." ee and Notes by N. L. Hatt- 
WARD, M.A., and S.C. Hint, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 

ee —LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With ~ton ae and Notes by W. T. Wess, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains ‘ Horatius’ and ‘ Lake Regillus.’) 

— HORATIUS. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. WEBB, M.A. Sewed, 6d. 

SCOTT.—IVANHOKE. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 

—— The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. Srvanrr, 
M.A., and KE. H. ELuior, B.A. 2s. 

—_ MARMION. With Introduction and Notes by M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s, 6d, 

— QUENTIN DURWARD. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 

— HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. 

—— JULIUS CHSAR. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. ls, 9d. 

SPENSER.—The FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. With Introduction and Notes by H. M. 
PERCIVAL. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

TENNYSON.—IN MEMORIAM. People’s Edition. 


8s. 6d, 


1s, 9d, 


ls, net ; 8vo, sewed, 6d, 





FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. KE. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YEAR, ls. SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES, 1s. SECOND YEAR, 2s. THIRD 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net each Year. 

FRENCH COURSE, By A.C. Porkt. FIRST YEAR. 1s. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By G. E. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By G. KE. Fasnacut. PART I., Elementary, 
2s. 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. PART II., Advanced, 5s. KEY, 5s, net. 

ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G.E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. ByG.E. Fasnacat. 3s. 6d. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. Masson. 3s. 6d, 

LA FONTAINE.—SELEOCT FABLES. Edited by L. M. Mortarry, B.A. 2s. 6d, 

MOLIERE.—Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro S1epMann. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YEAR, Is. 64. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each Year. 

ee eo PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. By G. E. Fasnacut, FIRST 


YE 
eo Ss GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. HE. Fasnacut. FIRST YEAR, 2s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


EY, 4s. 6d. net. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. W. D. WHITNEY. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. W. D. WHITNEY 
and E. D. EpGREN. 5s. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.C. Smiru, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
HAUFF.—Die KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
GOETHE.—IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS. Edited by H. B. CorreRILL, M.A. 33s. 
—— IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS. Edited by C. A. EaGEert. 3s. 6d. 
HAUFF.—Das WIRTSHAUS im SPESSART. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 33. 
LESS{NG.—MINNA von BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. C. MgRK. 2s. 6d. 
— MINNA von BARNHELM. Rdited by S. W. Curtine. 3s. 6d. 
SCHILLER. —WALLENSTEIN. Edited by M. WINKLER. 5s. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. J. Maruew, M.A. PART L., 449- 
1307. PART II., 1307-1689. PART III., 1689-1895. 2s. each. Complete, 3s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. *B. BucKLeEY. 1s. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By A. B. Bucktey. 3s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sprrx THOMPSON. 2s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Tour. 1s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN, 
= FOUR PARTS. With Analysis. 3s.each. PART I., 607- 1265. 

1540. PART III., 1540-1689. PART IV., “_ 1873. 

A HISTORY of ROME for + ¥en By KE. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of ROME. By K. S. SHucKBURGH, 

The oo Kt. ROME. By " MOMMSEN. Abridged for Schools by C. Bryans and 

ENDY. 7s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop CreIGHTOoN, D.D. 1s. 

HISTORY of ROME. By G. W. Borsrorp. 6s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 1s, 

rr of GREKCE to the DEATH of ‘ALEXANDER the GREAT. By J. B. Bury, 


8s. 6d. 
HISTORY of GREECE. By Prof. A. Horm. Authorized Translation. Revised by F. 
CLARKE, M.A. 4 vols. YVols. I-IIL., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY of GREECE. By G. W. BorsroRD. 6s. 6d. net. 
COMMERCIAL GHOGRAPHY. By K. GonnerR, M.A. 3s. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH IsLus. *— Sir A. GEIK&E. “" 
The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. BarTHOLOMEW. 
CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. Bh CLARKE, 2s. 6d. ; aan 2s. Without Maps, 


1s. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL ae Pa H. R. Mu. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J. Sim 2s. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By GrorGE M. Dawson, 
LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2s. 


LL.D. 8s. 6d, Also 
PART IL., 1265- 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limrep, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


TRUBNER & COMPANY, LTD. 





THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 


VOLUME III. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. By W. Y. Fletcher. 


Feap. 4to, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


STONYHURST: its Past History and Life in the 
Present. By the Rev. GEORGE GRUGGEN, S.J., and the Rev. JOSEPH KEAT- 
ING, S.J. Profusely illustrated. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The book tells an interesting story with much spirit.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
‘They [the authors] have compiled a volume which will be widely read because of its 

previty...... The book is handsomely bound and well printed, while the illustrations lend a 

charm to the text not easily explainable.”— Universe, 


The LITTLE FLOWERS of SAINT BENET. Gathered 


from the Dialogues of Saint Gregory the Great. With 8 Drawings and other IIlus- 
trations, and a Cover Design by Paul Woodroffe. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“The volume is prettily bound, and Mr. Woodroffe’s drawings are both good in them- 
selves and in keeping with the quaint tales they illustrate.”— Outlook. 


A HISTORY of the GERMAN PEOPLE at the CLOSE 


of the MIDDLE AGES. By JOHANNES JANSSEN. Translated from the German 
by A.M. CHRISTIE. Vols. III.and IV. Demy 8vo, 25s. 
(Vols. V. and VI, in the press. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 


AStudy of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empire. In FIVE 
VOLUMES. With 12 Maps. Large post 8vo, 6s. per Volume. 


VOL. V. 


GENERAL. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. LURD AVEBURY, and 2 Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 
“The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, straightforward opinion from 
an independent source.” —Spectator. 
“No library or institute should be without the complete series.”—Literature. 
‘The volumes are of solid and permanent utility.”—Globe, 





BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDEA. 


A New Series by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities in the British Museum, Author of ‘First Steps in Egyptian,’ ‘The Egyptian 
Reading-Book,’ &c., and L. W. KING, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, Author of ‘ First Steps in Assyrian.’ 
Uniform. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. I. EGYPTIAN RELIGION: Egyptian Ideas of 
the Future Life. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 
Vol, II. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 


Litt.D. 

Vol. INI. EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 

Vol. IV. BABYLONIAN RELIGION: Babylonian 
Religion and Mythology. By L. W. KING, M.A. 

Vol. V. ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. By L. W. KING, M.A. [Ready October 10, 

Vols. VI., VII., VIII. The BOOK of the DEAD. An Eng- 
lish Translation of the Theban Recension, with Supplementary Chapters, 
Hymns, &c.; and nearly 400 Vignettes which do not appear in the larger edition 
published in 1897. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. [Ready October 10, 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHOLOGICAL 


CHEMISTRY. By G. BUNGE. Translated from the German Edition by FLORENCE 
STARLING. 8vo. [ /n the press, 


HYPNOTISM and SUGGESTION in THERAPEUTICS, 


EDUCATION, and REFORM. By R. OSGOOD MASON, M.D., Author of ‘Tele- 
pathy and the Subliminal Self.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Written always in a thoughtful and engaging manner, the book cannot fail to prove 
profitable reading to those interested in its subject.”— Scotsman. 


WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Clara Linklater Thomson, 


Author of ‘Samuel Richardson.’ 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. By A. R. Waller and 


G. H.S. BURROW. 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


The BREAD LINE: a Story of a Paper. By Albert 
. BIGELOW PAINE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

P “Most amusing......The various types of sanguine temperament who compose the 

ramatis persone are cleverly drawn, and the exposure of the false analogy on which they 

had built their dreams of fortune is most dramatically contrived.””—Spectator.: 





NEW WORKS BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 
The CHIEF’S DAUGHTER. A Legend of Niagara. 


Illustrations by Eduard Biedermann. A story in neat, small octavo. 7 Photogravures, 
13 Pen-and-Ink and Half-Tone Illustrations. Special Initials and Title-Page Orna- 
— a on fine paper in large clear type. Bound in cloth. Pages 54, 
s. 6d, net. 

The fascinating Indian legend of the annual sacrifice to the waters of Niagara of a 
beautiful maiden has been made in this story the basis of a tale of religious development 
and emancipation, which freed the Indian tribe of the Oniahgahrahs from the thrall of a 
debasing superstition, though without dishonour to their consciences and sacred traditions. 
The scene is laid in the time of the French exploration of the North and Middle West, and 
the chief European réle is played by the historic figure of Father Hennepin. 


The HISTORY of the DEVIL and the IDEA of EVIL 


from the EARLIEST TIMES tothe PRESENT DAY. Printed in Two Colours from 
large type on fine paper. Bound in cloth, illuminated with Cover Stamp from Doré. 
500 8vo pages, with 311 Illustrations in Black and Tint, 30s. 

Beginning with prehistoric Devil-worship and the adoration of demon gods and 
monster divinities, the author surveys the beliefs of the Summero-Accadians, the Persians, 
the Jews, the Brahmans, the Buddhists, the early Christians, and the Teutonic nations. He 
then passes to the demonology of the Middle Ages, the Reformation, and modern times, 
discussing the Inquisition, witchcraft, and the history of the Devil in verse and fable. The 
philosophical treatment of the subject is comparatively brief, but the salient points are 
clearly indicated in every connexion. 

‘There is much in this book that is vivid and full of the life-blood of history.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


EROS and PSYCHE: a Fairy Tale of Ancient Greece 


retold after Apuleius. Illustrations by Paul Thumann. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





LECTURES on ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. By 


JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGH. With Portrait and Biography of Lagrange. From 
the French by T. J. McCORMACK. Pp. 172. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

‘* Historical and methodological remarks abound, and are so woven together with the 
mathematical material proper, and the whole is so vivified by the clear and almost chatty 
style of the author, as to give the lectures a charm for the readers not o!ten to be found in 
mathematical works.”—Bulletin American Mathematical Society. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of MATHEMATICS. By the late 


Dr. KARL FINK, Tiibingen, Germany. Translated by WOOSTER WOODRUFF 
BEMAN, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and DAVID 
EUGENE SMITH, Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. With Biographical Notes and Full Index. Pp. 345. Cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 
Not a book of anecdotes, nor one of biography, but aclear and brief statement of the 
facts of mathematical history. An invaluable work for teachers of mathematics. 
‘* Dr. Fink’s work is the most systematic attempt yet made to present a compendious 
history of mathematics.”— Outlook. 


ON the STUDY and DIFFICULTIES of MATHEMATICS. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. With Portrait of De Morgan, Index, and Biblio- 
graphies of Modern Works on Algebra, the Philosophy of Mathematics, Pangeometry, 
&c. Pp. viii-288. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

“The point of view is unusual; we are confronted by a genius who, like his kind, 
shows little heed for customary conventions. The ‘shaking up’ which this little work will 
give tothe young teacher, the stimulus and implied criticism it can furnish to the more 
experienced, make its possession most desirable. This ‘ Mathematical Series’ must be held 
one of the most notable achievements of the Open Court.”—Michigan Alumnus, April, 1899, 


ESSAYS on the THEORY of NUMBERS. (1) Continuit 
and IRRATIONAL NUMBERS. (2) The NATURE and MEANING of NUMBERS. 
By ca” DEDEKIND. From the German by W. W. BEMAN. Pp. 115. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

These essays mark one of the distinct stages in the development of the theory of 
numbers. They give the foundation upon which the whole science of numbers may be 
established. The first can be read without any technical, philosophic, or mathematical 
knowledge, the second requires more power of abstraction for its perusal, but power of a 
logical nature only. 








THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of REASONING. By Alfred Binet. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By 


GEORGE BERKELEY. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THREE DIALOGUES BETWEEN HYLAS and 


PHILONOUS. By GEORGE BERKELEY. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP: a Study in the Psychology of 


Religion. By JOHN P. HYLAN. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE MONIST. A Quarterly Magazine. 


Vol. XI. No.3. Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS. 2s. 6d. Now ready. 


THE OPEN COURT. 


SEPTEMBER. 6d. Now ready. 
Chicago: The OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & COMPANY, Lrv., Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S| HURST & BLACKETT'S | MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 
re. LIS T. A HANDSOME NEW ART BOOK. 

a OLD DUTCH TOWNS and 


VOL, I. READY ON TUESDAY. 
DICTIONARY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Written by many Hands and 
Edited by Prof. JAMES MARK BALDWIN, 
Pb.D, Hon. D.Sc. Hon. LL.D., &c. 


In 3 vols. with Illustrations and extensive Bibliographies. 


Vol. I. A—LAW. Super royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN—HUGH THOMSON. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 
and AFTERMATH. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Cranford Series. 


*,* Alsoan EDITION de LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, 
super-royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


ROSA N. CAREY'S 


NEW NOVEL. 
HERB OF GRACE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 











8vo, 10s. net. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


With 85 Illustrations. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 





Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Bradley has gone through 
his task with real enthusiasm and patient inquiry...... A 
book which every one who loves the Lakes or intends to 
visit them in a quiet spirit will like to read.” 





8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The EARLIEST GOSPEL. A 


Historical Study of the Gospel according to Mark, with 
a Text and English Version. By ALLAN MENZIKS, 
M.A. D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew. 





8vo, 10s. net. 


THE ROMAN THEOCRACY 


and the REPUBLIC, 1846-1849. By R. M. JOHN- 
STON. 





THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, red cloth, 5s. per Vol. ConTains— 


The CHOICE of BOOKS. By Frederic 


HARRISON. 


MODERN GREECE. By Sir Richard 


C. JEBB. 
RECORDS of TENNYSON, 


RUSKIN, and BROWNING. By Mrs. RITCHIR. 
*,* Send for New Complete List, 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 


narrative of travel unsurpassed in its amusing unconven- 
tionality and scientific interest. 
and is well supplied with maps.”— Times. 


14,900 feet, and discovered for the first time the existence of 
glaciers in this chain. 
as the pioneer in touching the ice on these ridges. The 
volume is one that deserves to be read attentively.” 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous IIlus- 
trations from Photographs taken by the Author, 3 Charts, 
&c., price 12s, net. 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR 
REGIONS. 
Expedition of 1898-1900. 

By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.S. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.’ 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ &c. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF 
TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous I!lustra- 
tions and Maps, and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 








and of some little-known Regions traversed by the 
Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. 


By J. E. 8S. MOORE, F.R.G.S, 
“We can only repeat that Mr. Moore has written a 


It is profusely illustrated, 
‘*With immense labour Mr. Moore climbed to a height of 


For the present he holds the record 


Literature. 





THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 


READY NEXT WHEE, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A Heroine of the Red Terror. 


By LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 
Author of ‘A Wandering Star,’ ‘A Sin of the Soul,’ &c. 





THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. 


NEW NOVEL BY CARLTON DAWE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. 


By CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of ‘ The Yellow Man,’ ‘The Mandarin,’ 
* A Bride of Japan,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERTRAM 
TANQUERAY. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


By Mrs. BERTRAM TANQUERAY, 
Author of ‘ Hoya Corney,’ &c. 


“The story is an interesting one, and well —. . 
tlook, 
‘*A sunny and scented love story.”—Academy. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
BEQUEATHED. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of ‘ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limitsep, 


VILLAGES of the ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. TUIN ang 
J. G. VELDHKER. Profusely illustrated by J, G. 
Veldheer and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. With Decorative 
Initials. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“The quaint and admirably executed pictures convey a 
vivid impression of the pretty old-fashioned towns ang 
villages of Holland. The views of the towns and buildings 
are zincographs, prepared from original drawings on the 
same scale by W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. The views of the 
Ser ag are woodcuts, designed and executed by the artist 
J. G. Veldheer. The title-page, illustrated borders, and 
the decorative initials in the text of the towns of Enkhuizen 
and Medemblik, and all the decorative initials in the 
descriptions of the villages are woodcuts by J. G. Veldheer, 
The remaining initial letters are zincographs from original 
drawings by W.O. J. Nieuwenkamp. The text has = 
chiefly supplied by W. J. Tuin and by the artist J. G, 
Veldheer, who have made use of the most reliable sources 
of information, such as the chronicles of Gerard Brandt, 
A. J. Van Der Aa, Velius, Sebastian Centen, and Jean 
Francois le Petit.” 


ALFRED the GREAT. A Play in 
Three Acts, wrought in Blank Verse. By EDMUND 
L. HILL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The STORY of the ISLE of MAN. 
By A. W. MOORE, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A HISTORY of the ISLE of MAN. 


Fully illustrated, and with a New Map of the Island, 
2 vols. 32s. 
A NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


The BLUE BABY, and other Stories. 
sf Pa Author of ‘Carrots,’ &c. Illustrated. Cloth, 














NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
1 A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rita, 


Author of ‘ Vanity, the Confessions of a Court 

Modiste.’ (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 
‘*] feel it is the best book I have ever written.” —ExrTract 
FROM A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR. 


2. A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James 
BAKER, Author of ‘The Cardinal's Page,’ &c. 


3. UNPROFESSIONAL TALES. By 
NORMYX. 

4. SOULS of PASSAGE. By Amelia 
BE. BARR. 

5. BY ROCK and POOL. By Louis 
BECKE. 


6. WHY NOT, SWEETHEART? By 
JULIA W. HENSHAW (Julian Durham). 
7. NINE UNLIKELY TALES for 


CHILDREN. Told by E. NESBIT, Author of 
‘The Treasure Seekers.’ Pictured by H. R. Millar. 


8. DEATH the SHOWMAN. By John 
FRASER. 





TWO FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 


TWO BUSYBODIES: a Chronicle 
of the Adventures of Hilary and John Chippendale 
Craven. By Mrs. S. G. ARNOLD. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. By 


E. L. KIESOW. With Frontispiece. 


FASCINATING STORIES OF GARRISON LIFE IN INDIA. 


The ROMANCE of a HILL STATION, 
and other Stories. By Mrs. H. 8. LAVERTON (Valete). Lllus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The garrison stations of India are proverbially centres of romance, 

and these stories present, in a light and interesting way, a picture of 

life and love there. Sometimes the results are happy ; often they are 





ic.”” 
“The author, who has for some years resided at Lucknow and 
Ranikhet, has had many opportunities of studying the varied phases 
of garrison life there, with the result that these stories are eminently 
true to life.” 


DE OMNIBUS. By the Conductor 
(BARRY PAIN). Second Edition now ready. Cloth, 
2s.; paper, ls. 








THE LOVE-LETTERS OF AN EMPEROR. 


JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS of the 
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The Nineteenth Century: a Review of Pro- 
gress. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tus motley congeries of thirty - seven 
essays—all of them short, and all of 
them upon considerable subjects—desires 
to give a general view of what the 
nineteenth century has achieved for the 
progress of the human race. The progress 
of America is put in the foreground. Most 
of the writers are citizens of the United 
States, and at the present moment of national 
mourning no one in this country will wish 
to criticize severely anything that comes 
from the great Republic, yet it is difficult to 
avoid thinking that if the New Zealander of 
some future age is to consult this summary, 
he will be strangely misled by the gaps it 
presents. Though the progress of Germany 
and Russia is dealt with, not a word is said 
about France and Italy, or the states in the 
south-east of Europe, not to speak of Egypt 
and India. China and Japan come in for 
notice, most probably on account of the 
closer relations of these nations to American 
trade and American politics. 

The subjects treated, however, are still 
80 various that no single reviewer could 
possibly criticize the volume in detail. 
There are technical essays on technical sub- 
jects by men whose every word upon 
their speciality is sure to command atten- 
tion. What Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for 
example, has to say about steel manufacture 
cannot but be interesting, though it is 
somewhat amazing to find that the editor 
has classed it, along with the higher status 
of women and the like, under ‘Sociology’! 
But the whole classification under eight 
heads seems to be an attempt to bring 
essays already furnished to the editor 
into groups in which incongruity is pro- 
bably the leading feature. The reader 
also feels that the specialists employed 
have been either compelled or induced to 
give only brief and inadequate sketches 
of their subjects, so that he rises from the 





perusal of the book rather bewildered than 
satisfied. Were we to select the essay 
which we think the most suitable and most 
instructive, we should choose that on the 
recent history of Mexico, because so few of 
us have watched that state, and because its 
wonderful progress seems mainly due to 
the accident of two competent men succes- 
sively being allowed to sway its fortunes. 
But of course we are left in the dark as to 
all the detail of these men’s methods. How 
far democracy, either in reality or in 
form, exists under their sway must be 
gathered from other sources. The external 
facts, viz., the miles of railways and tele- 
graph, the value of Mexican money, the 
peace and order of the interior as well as of 
the cities, are plain proofs that a great 
work has been done. How gladly would the 
veader learn what the moral and intellectual 
effects have been upon the life of the 
people ! 

This seems to us to point to the principal 
flaw in the conception of most of the 
writers. That the nineteenth century has 
shown vast material progress is certain. 
Men run to and fro, and knowledge has 
increased in a very wonderful way. The 
traffic of the world, which in the matter of 
roads and ships was as considerable in the 
first century as in the eighteenth, has now 
attained colossal dimensions, even though 
there are still in Europe and Asia large 
sections of country, once perfectly civilized 
and traversed by great thoroughfares, which 
are now well-nigh barbarous and impass- 
able. Steam and electricity have achieved 
this enormous work. Books and news- 
papers are now printed at a rate incon- 
ceivable to our ancestors, but every new 
discovery seems rather to aim at quantity 
than quality. For the printing of Nic. 
Jenson or Aldus was as good as the work in 
Printing House Square, or better, though it 
took more time. And this is true of the 
effect of many other discoveries. The 
gentleman who rode on horseback from 
Edinburgh to London took several days to 
accomplish the distance; he had not the 
conveniences at hand which the Great 
Northern Company affords its passengers. 
But when he did reach London he knew 
something about the journey ; he had visited 
many towns and seen the humours of many 
men; in other words, he was educated 
by his journey in a way that the modern 
traveller, transmitted like a portmanteau, 
cannot be. The wonderful natural forces 
brought under control by human contrivance 
seem to count for nothing in his mental life. 
Not one passenger in a thousand, perhaps in 
ten thousand, could explain how the steam 
engine carries him along, still less what is the 
nature or operation of the electrical force by 
which his tramcar is worked. These mar- 
vels have no doubt contributed, and will in 
the future contribute, to the education of 
the world, as the training of horses and 
elephants once did, but they do not educate 
the world. They supply the means and 
materials of happiness, hut they by no 
means ensure happiness itself. A series of 
essays upon the comparative happiness of 
the homes of the early and of the late 
nineteenth century, both in primitive and in 
civilized societies, would be indeed interest- 
ing, and if the subject be intricate, and 
requires many trained investigators, it might 





nevertheless be successfully accomplished 
by one provided with the evidence which 
that century has left us. Nor would the 
memories of living men and women form an 
insignificant factor in this evidence. We 
might then draw our conclusion whether 
the boasted progress of the nineteenth 
century had produced happier men and 
women, or only more wonderful machines. 
These remarks are applicable even to the 
quasi-spiritual advances of the century. In 
a very self-satisfied essay on ‘The Growth 
of Higher Education throughout the United 
States’ Mr. Franklin Carter, though he adds 
some wise reservations upon moral effects 
upon students, seems to imply that, with the 
enormous increase of colleges and students 
attending them, higher education must make 
proportionate strides. It is, however, quite 
conceivable that by a worse selection of sub- 
jects, a habit of using facile compendiums, 
a multiplication of incongruous and piece- 
meal studies, the gain may be small in com- 
parison with the loss of myriads of hours 
of mental labour. We can illustrate what 
we mean from the subject concerning which 
Mr. Carter seems most confident, the study 
of the English language and literature in 
modern colleges. He tells his readers that 
now there are 
‘“Shundreds, if not thousands, of freshmen 
students in America better fitted to analyze an 
English sentence and to detect the excellences 
and defects of a great writer than were the 
students of any classes fifty years ago.” 
Proper university students fifty years ago, 
who were not indulged in what he calls the 
‘elective system,” which means dropping 
out of your education any subject (save 
English) you do not like, were much better 
fitted, it may be suspected, both to analyze 
and to appreciate a great English author 
than these modern students, who know little 
Latin and no Greek. Young men trained 
to understand and appreciate the classical 
models, and versed with long toil in the 
niceties of classical tongues, had a high 
standard wherewith to compare modern 
writers; and there was deep truth in what 
Cardinal Newman (no mean authority) said 
in our hearing, that he thought the best 
way to learn to write English prose was to 
write Latin prose. To such students the 
great masters of English literature were 
more the recreation of their mature life 
than the labour of their youth. Shakspeare 
and Milton, Byron and Shelley, were not 
profaned by commentaries, college lectures, 
and examinations. But if our fathers were 
not so versed ‘‘in detecting the excellences 
and defects of a great writer” —a highly 
significant description of the modern view— 
they appreciated him far more directly, 
and therefore genuinely, than those who 
have spent more time on the parasites 
of the great thinker than on the great 
thinker himself. Or, if the critics and 
commentators who feed on the master do 
not like to be called parasites, we will liken 
them to those masters of ceremonies, high 
chamberlains, and other courtiers who 
impede our access to the kings of 
thought with their obeisances, circum- 
locutions, and other conventionalities. 
There are thousands of young men and 
women under the University Extension 
system, which prevails both in England and 
America, who imagine that being talked to 
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and reading commentaries about Shakspeare 
constitute an honest university education. It 
is nothing of the sort. The whole “ elective 
system”’ is a repudiation of the discipline 
of a real education, wherein the masters 
have selected the proper studies which 
every boy and girl should pursue. And the 
great triumph of such an education is not 
to make the pupil know this or that, but 
to render him capable of knowing anything. 
It is not till he has learnt to master what 


he does not like that he can be called an. 


educated man. 

How far the talking about and analyzing 
of English writers in colleges has produced 
any good result may be judged by com- 
paring the average quality of the English 
of our day with the English of the 
eighteenth century. Is our writing any 
better? Have we attained to a higher 
level? Apparently not. There were of 
course great poets and prose writers in the 
nineteenth century. But even of these 
the opening of the century was far more 
prolific than the close. 

We turn from these general considera- 
tions to note some details taken at random 
from some of the essays. Everything that 
Mr. Gosse says upon English literature is 
worth studying, but the short compass of 
his review has prevented him from ex- 
plaining some dicta which will disconcert 
the average American reader. We our- 
selves cannot admit the observation that 
‘‘ Hume’s ‘ Treatise on Human Nature’ was 
exactly to the taste of 1750,” seeing that 
this great book was then a complete failure, 
which Hume replaced, for the sake of 
popularity, by his far inferior ‘ Essays.’ It 
may be true that Byron and Shelley trod in 
the steps of Wordsworth and Coleridge, but 
we should like to see it shown by some 
arguments. ‘Dickens arose with his 
gigantic humour, his fantastic misrepre- 
sentation of human nature,” is surely a 
strange view of the great novelist as a 
subject for fascinating books. On the other 
hand, the page on Ruskin is truly admir- 
able. We wince, however, under ‘“‘compara- 
tively small writers like Gray and Cowper,” 
seeing that in quality Gray has not been 
surpassed. And elsewhere in the book is 
to be found stranger information. Mr. A. 
Sidgwick tells his readers that ‘‘the land 
question in Ireland, the constant seed of 
trouble for centuries, has been disposed of ”’! 
Nor will Germans relish the statement, 
however true it may be, that Germany 
owes a great deal to the French invasions 
under the Revolution and the Empire, 
which broke up feudal arrangements and 
accustomed the people to more enlightened 
legislation. 

The musical article by Mr. Finck is so 
full of subjective opinions with which most 
musicians will not agree, that it would be 
useless to argue with him. He speaks of 
the “reactionary and uninspired Brahms,” 
of which the former epithet seems to be 
incorrect. He calls Saint-Saéns France’s 
greatest composer! as if Gounod and 
Bizet and Auber had never existed. He 
vastly underrates Mozart, who combined 
more various perfections in different depart- 
ments of his art than any one before or 
since. He thinks Wagner as a poet almost 
equal to Wagner as a musician, which is 
absurd. He adds, justly enough, that 





Wagner's works ‘‘created a new style of 


singers.” We sincerely wish they had not. 
Such of us as have heard the old prima 
donnas and tenors singing the tuneful Italian 
operas, written for voices and not for 
orchestra, know how terribly the art of 
singing has decayed under the tyranny of 
Wagner’s music. We now hear declama- 
tion, not singing, and declamation harsh 
and frequently out of tune. If we could 
but revive Giuglini and make him sing the 
love-song in the ‘ Meistersinger,’ all the 
musical world would be ashamed of what 
they have recently acquiesced in as singing. 

We will conclude with the vindication of 
a great and unrecognized Englishman from 
unjust oblivion. Mr. Maclay,in speaking of 
the immense impulse which American con- 
structors have repeatedly given to the im- 
provement of the world’s navy, tells the 
reader that ‘to Capt. M.G. Perry must be 
awarded the credit of being the first navy 
officer to urge successfully the construction of 
a fleet of steam cruisers.” This was in 1838. 
This credit is really due to Capt. Abney 
Hastings, a British naval officer, who left 
the service owing to a duel, and afterwards 
not only urged on the Admiralty the adoption 
of steam for war vessels, but, when his 
words were unheeded, himself fitted out the 
Karteria with all the money he possessed, 
joined the Greek cause in the war of libera- 
tion, and lost his life in that cause, but not 
before he had destroyed two Turkish 
squadrons with his single ship (and red-hot 
shot) lying to the windward, and had driven 
the whole Turkish fleet to hide in the Dar- 
danelles. This was about 1827. 








Leaves from a Journal in the East. 
Smith. (Russell & Co.) 


A cynicaL old man once found himself in 
the company of a large number of Anglo- 
Indians, and he proceeded to ask each guest 
if he had shot a tiger. At last one gentle- 
man declared he had never even seen 
the royal beast. ‘‘ Thank God!” exclaimed 
the questioner; “‘may I sit next to you at 
dinner? I am so weary of hearing about 
the deaths of tigers.” We are so weary of 
reading descriptions of the Towers of Silence, 
of the Taj, and sacred Benares, that we 
open another diary of a year’s travel in 
India with reluctance. Julia Smith of course 
inserts an account of her visit to the Towers 
of Silence, those ‘‘ weird outcomes of a faith 
that is too spiritual to allow of the corruption 
of salt, water, or fire.” It is happily no part 
of our duty to attempt to explain what that 
means. The author would have done better 
if she had reprinted Fryer’s description of 
the Towers of Silence, written two centuries 
ago, for it at least possesses the merit of 
being accurate. Miss Smith’s narrative, on 
the other hand, is somewhat crude :— 

**The bodies, placed in troughs inside open 
concrete buildings, are devoured by the ever- 
waiting vultures. When the bones are dry 
and powdered in a well at the bottom, these are 
thrown reverently into the sea.” 

The bodies are not placed in troughs nor 
powdered in a well. The author informs us 
that, ‘‘ curiously enough, the vultures neither 
die of plague nor do they carry infection, 
though the very trees they roost on are 
withered.” The present writer lived for 
many years near these trees, and never noticed 


By Julia 





this interesting phenomenon. The panorama 
from the terrace below the Towers of Silencg 
is one of the loveliest, and from the Variety 
of its constituent parts one of the richest 
that can be seen. It is not at all like Naples, 
as the globe-trotter will insist on saying, and 
indeed it might well be considered as unique, 

It is sad to find that the author was 
somewhat disappointed with the caves 
of Elephanta. These weird, wild, mytho. 
logical groups were to her mind only g 
‘‘ pruesome spectacle.” A terrible incident 
happened at Elephanta : — 

‘A Eurasian plague doctor who ordered us 
ashore made my companion [an Austrian tourist 
and myself very angry by his great insolence in 
not standing up when he examined our pulses,” 

It is pleasant, however, to note that the 
writer found at Ellora the great central Hindu 
cave especially fine. From Hyderabad she 
proceeded to Agra: ‘‘‘The India of our 
childhood’ is to me up here, not in Madras, 
where Stevens places it.”’ The India of our 
childhood was solely derived from ‘ Henry 
and his Bearer.’ Henry was represented 
walking by the broad Ganges, converting 
Bapu, his bearer, and by the banks of the 
river rose lofty mountains covered with palm- 
trees. On reaching Agra Miss Smith pro- 
ceeds to indulge in the inevitable description 
of the Taj by moonlight :— 

‘‘The pearl, blending with the pure silver 

and golden light, the dim cypresses and faint 
splashing of the fish in the moon-bathed water, 
all was unearthly, a heavenly vision.” 
It would be interesting, but painfully diffi- 
cult, to calculate how often the Taj has been 
compared to a pearl, and it was quite a 
pleasant novelty to find in a book of travels 
lately written by an American that the beauty 
of the royal mausoleum was meretricious, 
and that the famous dome reminded the 
traveller of a Spanish onion. 

From Agra Miss Smith went to Gwalior 
(we know not who were the ‘“ Mahritti” 
who conquered Gwalior for the Moguls), 
and thence she journeyed to Cawnpore, 
and produced the following account of that 
great cantonment :— 

‘*Cawnpore is very extensively wooded, with 
well laid out mall, and must be an ideal bicycling 
resort. The scene of thesiege is very bare, and 
evidently had no natural outworks ; and here 
poor General Wheeler paid dearly for his great 
mistake in trusting to a treacherous foe. One of 
his daughters is still living in Nepaul ; the other 
killed herself when both father and mother were 
massacred at the Ghats.” 


One of his daughters is not living at 
Nepaul; the other did not kill herself: a 
piece of information which is derived from 
one of the two women who escaped the 
massacre. 

Regarding Lucknow, the reader is told 
that Sir H. Lawrence’s tomb “is a sacred 
spot,” and Havelock “‘ also died here ”: yet 
we should have thought every educated 
man and woman knew where Havelock and 
Henry Lawrence died. When Benares was 
reached we hoped in vain that we should 
be spared ‘the funeral pyres blazing high, 
while weird figures darted round them, feed- 
ing the hungry flames.” It is interesting to 
note that ‘‘ the guide chartered a barge for 
me (such as Cleopatra might have used), 
and under a perfectly monstrous bamboo 
umbrella I was propelled down to the 
burning ghats.”’ ‘The country boats that 
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we have seen at Benares never bore the 
slightest —o, to re classic 
vessel. e guide was extremely wise in 
not allowing the author to see the Nepaul 
temple. It would have shocked even Cleo- 
atra. 
re There is one temple whose pictures are 
icularly repulsive, I am told, to preserve it 
from lightning, and the general public are not 
allowed to see them—a very wise arrangement, 
that might well be copied in Paris and Brussels.” 
The indecent carving in the Nepaul temple 
was not meant to preserve it from lightning, 
but is the outcome of the foul cult of which 
Benares is the heart and brain. The allusion 
to Paris and Brussels, considering the sex of 
the writer, might have been omitted. 

From Benares. the reader is taken to 
Calcutta, which he is informed “is called 
‘the City of Palaces,’ owing to the large, 
solid stone edifices built by the East India 
Company.” The large, solid stone edifices 
were not built by the East India Company, 
and the name was:due to the range of fine 
stucco houses which faces the Maidan. 
Lord Valentia spoke of Chowringhee as a 
village of palaces, and Macaulay, borrowing 
the phrase, converted it into “city of 
palaces.” After Calcutta the unresisting 
reader is of course carried off to Darjiling, 
and he is not spared a description of the fine 
view of Kinchinjanga. It would be a relief to 
find a globe-trotter who did not write about 
“his everlasting snow’’ nor mention “ the 
soft salmon pink at sunset.” However, it 
is better to read about the everlasting snow 
than be told that ‘poor Tops has been 
very ill from distemper”; ‘‘the mists of 
the last few days have given me a bad cold.” 
The fulness of detail with which the writer 
chronicles her movements becomes trying to 
the nerves. On the other hand, her descrip- 
tions of the people and her visits to native 
homes are far too bald. When the reader 
remembers that two of the brightest and 
best books about India, ‘Chow - Chow’ 
and ‘Letters from Up Country,’ were 
written by women, he will regret that Julia 
Smith did not make better use of her 
opportunities. The following shows what 
she might have done :— 

“We were invited to day (at Leh) to go with 
the Barra Mem Sahib (Chief Lady) to a tea 
party. Our hostess, a lady from Yarkund, 
whose husband is a high official here, received 
us most warmly at the door of her reception 
room. She was such a handsome woman, and 
dressed in a full green brocade robe, with a 
gold over-cut jacket (bolero shape) and a flat 
three-cornered hat. Her jewels and _ bridal 
brocades were very fine, also a magnificent cloak 
lined with furs, Her three children, in bright 
green and turquoise blue, had inherited her 
soft, dark eyes and coal-black hair, that she 
Wore in two long plaits as usual. Both tea and 
the cakes made by the fair hands of our hostess 
were excellent, and she also provided us with 
chairs, as our other entertainers had not done,” 
At Leh the author heard that 
“the Russian Consul at Yarkund has gone to 
the trouble and expense (not his own, I fear) of 
printing a paper in Chinese, in order to give 
of accounts of British reverses in South 

ca. 

The illustrations would have been better 
if the camera had always been held straight ; 
for example, the photograph of the Taj and 
the Kashmir Gate at Delhi. 











August Boeckh. Von Max Hoffmann. 
(Leipzig, Teubner.) 


In this life and correspondence of one of 
Germany’s greatest savants Mr. Hoffmann 
has furnished valuable materials for the 
social and literary history of North Germany 
during the larger part of the last century. 
Boeckh began teaching at Berlin in 1806; 
he died full of honours in 1867. He wit- 
nessed and watched the history of Prussia 
from Jena to Koniggritz; in the social and 
political struggles of 1831 and 1848 he was 
a man of influence, whose voice was heard 
not only in the universities, but at Court. For 
half a century he was the public orator, 
delivering up to 1847 in Latin, afterwards 
in German, addresses upon the functions, the 
duties, the future of the great university 
with which he grew up and the academy 
which Leibnitz had founded. For a German 
professor he was, like Godfrey Hermann, 
many-sided. Not only did he write 
good Greek verses, of which there are some 
specimens in this volume; he even gave vent 
to his feelings in German verse. Besides— 
and this is still more important—he took the 
broad view of Greek philology. The ‘‘ pure 
classics” of Hermann were not to his taste, 
and so that eminent, but vain person was 
his opponent and critic, and did his best to 
crush a rival destined to outshine and outlive 
him in every sense. The attack of Hermann 
upon the first volume of Boeckh’s master- 
piece, the ‘Corpus Inscript. Greecarum,’ 
now universally cited as ‘C.1.G.,’ shows how 
little and mean are the passions that possess 
some great scholars. Hermann declares that 
Boeckh knows no Greek, and should train him- 
self better in grammar, or submit his proofs 
to Im. Bekker, ‘‘ einem Manne der wirklich 
Griechisch versteht”! This unworthy con- 
troversy, in which the assailed party took 
too much interest and published too many 
needless defences, lasted for some fifteen 
years, when it was, outwardly at least, com- 
posed, and the protagonists met with seem- 
ing politeness. The only point of moment 
lay in the fact that the quarrel repre- 
sented the struggle between the purely 
grammatical and the general conceptions 
of philology, wherein Boeckh rightly em- 
braced all manner of collateral researches. 
His works on the public economy and on 
the navy of Athens were for two genera- 
tions the models for later research. His 
‘Inscriptions’ could never have been 
edited without an immense antiquarian 
education. The posthumous ‘ Encyclopidie, 
&c., der philologischen Wissenschaften,’ put 
together from his lectures, is a great system 
in which the formal or grammatical side 
only constitutes the last part. And yet no 
man who has read his monumental com- 
mentary on Pindar, or his studies upon 
Plato and the Tragedians, could honestly 
maintain that he was deficient in minute and 
scholarly accuracy. 

Notwithstanding his intense interest in 
the facts of Greek and Roman life, and the 
great service which his personal examina- 
tion of inscriptions in foreign museums and 
on foreign sites must have rendered to his 
‘ Corpus,’ Boeckh, like our own Thirlwall and 
Grote, felt no interest in the present state 
of Italy and Greece. He seems to have 
hated long journeys, though constantly 
moving about Germany for his recreation. 





He never even visited England, concerning 
which Arnold Schifer writes him an interest- 
ing letter, describing Grote, Thirlwall, G. 
Lewis, Pashley, and their hospitalities, not 
to speak of the luxuries of the Athenseum 
Club and the relics of the Mausoleum, then 
just acquired by the British Museum. Yet 
if these things could not tempt Boeckh to 
travel, the great things of England spoke 
to him keenly enough. Here is a remark- 
able passage from a letter written in the 
storm and stress of June, 1813. He wishes 
to live in politics, but finds that the news 
of yesterday is always contradicted by that 
of to-day :— 

‘* Hence I shall take no trouble about it, but 
spend my time in writing letters and reading. 
But I can read nothing except Greek tragedies 
and Shakspeare, whose lofty poetry, embracing 
and probing the very inmost of human life and 
of the world, gives the soul wings to rise above 
the everyday turmoil, in that it brings clearly 
before our eyes the laws of human action. 
Yesterday I began ‘ Hamlet,’ which always 
moves me afresh, however often I read it. 
Goethe and Schiller are not now readable, they 
are too weak for the time, und gegen jenen 
gehalten ” 

(whatever that may mean). Yet he was a 
German all over, as may be seen from his 
writing a Greek epigram upon “ the gifted 
Charlotte Stieglitz, who committed suicide 
in order to stimulate through his grief her 
husband, the poet Heinrich Stieglitz, an 
employé in the library in Berlin, to loftier 
poetical activity”?! The professor calls her 
a second Alcestis; and yet he was then a 
mature man of fifty, with a long experience 
behind him. Alas! none of these things 
seems to compensate for the lack of humour. 

Much of his voluminous correspondence 
has already seen the light in connexion with 
the lives of some of his most famous pupils, 
such as K. O. Miiller. But there remains a 
great quantity given to the public in this 
volume—not arranged in the best way. 
Instead of sorting it chronologically, so that 
we might know what the general opinion of 
his friends was upon any point, we have the 
letters of each pundit, with Boeckh’s answers 
so far as they are extant—Welcker, Ger- 
hard, A. von Humboldt, Niebuhr, Thiersch, 
Schémann, A. Schafer, Ritschl—great names, 
and letters discussing great subjects. Amid 
this galaxy we nevertheless miss some distin- 
guished men whose letters we should gladly 
have read. Jacob Grimm, Im. Bekker, and 
Bopp, though named in the work, were 
evidently no friends of Boeckh, and seem 
even to have been antagonistic to him. 
When we think of this catalogue, we begin 
to realize how much poorer the Germany 
of to-day is in great philological scholars. 
Forty years ago Berlin was a second-rate, 
somewhat vulgar town, scarcely a capital in 
thetrue sense; but'the scholar could spend his 
time in paying visits to men whose celebrity 
counterbalanced every meanness and every 
discomfort of the place. Now Berlin is a 
splendid, well-lighted, comfortable, if not 
beautiful city ; but where are the great philo- 
logists? Mommsen, last of the race of giants, 
and Wilamowitz, perhaps Harnack, exhaust 
the list of stars of the first magnitude. 
Very likely there are more men of culture 
and learning doing useful work than in the 
days of the old giants. But the age of 
these Anakim is gone by. This it is which im- 
parts a melancholy interest and an historical 
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character to this memoir not only of a great 
man, but of a great time. In another 
aspect, too, the smallness of the old German 
capitals comes home to us in contrast with 
the present condition of things. The great 
professors in Boeckh’s day were intimates of 
the king, received with honour at Court, and 
decorated with the distinctions that are 
now reserved for civil service officials and 
soldiers. The present German Emperor, 
with his many-sided sympathies, still knows 
and favours professors; but how completely 
has the English Court for many years 
ignored them, and how small a part do the 
great university men play here in public 
life! The disregard for learning shown by 
the Kaiser’s English relatives may be a very 
good thing for the professors—it saves them 
from the danger of becoming courtiers—but 
it is very bad for Marlborough House, as 
the conversation of serious and learned men 
cannot but provea benefit to a society too prone 
to be frivolous; and, apart from the tempta- 
tions offered by the Court to men of modest 
origin, and still more to their wives, it is likely 
that contact with the world beyond the uni- 
versities might improve the manners and 
soften the asperities of the professors. They 
would learn to know other greatness than 
their own; they would learn that even an 
ancient and noble university may be pro- 
vincial in its social life and wanting in the 
graces of the world. 

These considerations are the natural 
suggestions of a book which we have read 
with the greatest pleasure, and which we 
strongly recommend to our readers. 








Atonement and Personality. 
Moberly, D.D. (Murray.) 


Pror. Moserty makes a serious attempt in 
this volume to furnish a philosophical justi- 
fication of the doctrine of the Atonement, 
and many will welcome his book as a valu- 
able addition to Christian apologetics. Nor 
is there any reason why they should not. 
Still his theory, though ingenious and set 
forth with speculative ability, is scarcely 
convincing; perhaps the theologian mars the 
work of the philosopher. In the chapter 
called ‘ Recapitulation’ that theory is thus 
explained :— 

‘*'We are now hundreds of miles from the 
thought of vicarious punishment. Could any- 
thing be more grotesquely, or even blas- 
phemously, irrelevant to our true meaning than 
the thought of an obstinate Punisher, who, after 
venting His vengeance on an innocent substitute, 
should consent, because some one had suffered, 
to treat the wicked, untruly and unrighteously, 
as if they were what they are not? Even if, 
in a@ sense, we may consent to speak of vicarious 
penitence; yet it is not exactly vicarious. He 
indeed consummated penitence in Himself, 
before the eyes, and before the hearts, of men 
who were not penitent themselves. But He did 
so, not in the sense that they were not to repent, 
or that His penitence was a substitute for theirs. 
He did so, not as a substitute, not even as a 
delegated representative, but as that inclusive 
total of true Humanity, of which they were 
potentially, and were to learn to become, a 
part.” 


The words “‘ yet it is not exactly vicarious ” 
lack the exactness required for a convincing 
proof, and are unfortunately characteristic 
of the author’s method of handling his diffi- 
cult theme. In vicarious penitence, or in 
Christ’s penitence, as set forth by Dr. 


By R. ©. 





Moberly, is involved the idea that the sin- 


less alone can be perfectly penitent. It was 
in virtue of His humanity that Christ be- 
came the victim of the Atonement, and 
therefore the sinlessness of the human Christ 
is a point calling for searching examination 
at the hands of theologians. Was it static 
or progressive? If static, it was not truly 
human; and if human, it was progressive. 
If progressive, it was not the absolute or 
perfect sinlessness of God. Yet the peni- 
tence of an absolutely sinless person is 
required, according to Dr. Moberly’s theory, 
in the process of salvation. Sinful man 
attempts penitence, but fails, because he 
must first be sinless, which he is not. Yet 
another explanation is possible. Man re- 
penting puts his past into a position external 
to himself, and in relation to it is sinless 
by the act of condemning it. This explana- 
tion is rejected by Dr. Moberly, since the 
sinlessness thus reached is at best relative 
or progressive, and sinlessness to be 
efficacious for penitence must be absolute 
or static. Man’s penitence is consequently 
of no value for atonement, and hence the 
need for the introduction of the Christian 
conception into this ethical or religious 
process of atonement. The idea is that 
Christ is penitent for the sinful, and as such 
enters into the personality of the sinner 
striving after penitence, and adds to it what 
enables him to reach absolute penitence. 
How, it may be asked, does Christ, sup- 
posing He fulfils the requirements of the 
Atonement by the absolute sinlessness of 
His human nature, become penitent for sin 
wholly external, absolutely foreign to His 
perfection? How can He condemn a past 
which is not His own and could not 
possibly be His own? To answer the 
question Dr. Moberly turns to human 
experience, and there finds that a man is 
able to be penitent for the sin of another. 
A mother, for example, may be penitent for 
her child’s sin. But how is this possible? 
She can be penitent only because she has 
been penitent for her own past, because 
she has been sinful. And if the depth of 
penitence in the victim of the Atonement 
is proportionate to the holiness, in the case 
of the mother it is proportionate to, or at 
least conditioned by, not the perfection of 
her innocence, but the depth of her sin. 
She can be penitent for her child because 
the child is part of her own personality ; 
and every man penitent for another makes 
or presupposes that other to be part of 
himself. The closer or more real this union 
is, the deeper may be the penitence; or, 
negatively, the less the union or identity is, 
the less intense or real is the penitence. 
Again, in human experience the man 
penitent for others without being penitent 
for himself is judged a hypocrite. Does 
the mother’s penitence for her child, it may 
now be asked, explain the penitence of 
Christ for the sinner? The presupposition 
is that her penitence for the child is pre- 
ceded by penitence for herself. The pre- 
supposition in regard to Christ is that His 
sinlessness is absolute, as He is the Atoner, 
and therefore from human experience we 
can obtain nothing that serves to explain the 
problem of the sinless One penitent for the 
sinner. But supposing we admit that the 


sinless One can be penitent, how does the 
Dr. Moberly points out 


sinner benefit ? 








that the mother’s penitence gives her ap 
influence over the child, enabling her to 
reveal the greatness or vileness of sin, and 
to excite the first impulse towards righteous. 
ness which is necessary in penitence. This 
fact of human experience, according to Dr, 
Moberly, does not completely explain the 
relation of the Atoner to sinful man. The 
mother and child form a unity in which 
sinfulness is an element. Christ and the 
sinner could form no such unity, as sinful. 
ness creates an absolute dualism or separa- 
tion between them. And, on the other 
hand, if such a unity can be realized, 
then no absolute dualism exists. But that 
very dualism causes man to require an 
atoner, and makes Christ able to be the 
Atoner. By the theory of this book the 
presence of sin constitutes the need of peni- 
tence and bars its possibility in man, while 
the absolute sinlessness of Christ destroys 
the need of penitence in Him and bars its 
espe in Him. When atonement has 

een wrought, its application to man must 
be as a work done outside, which Dr, 
Moberly repudiates, or within his person. 
ality, which is impossible on account of the 
absolute dualism between the sinful and the 
sinless. The theory demands, in order that 
atonement may be possible, an absolute 
dualism between the nature of Christ the 
Atoner and the self of the sinner. And 
again, in order that the atonement may be 
efficacious, there must be realized an absolute 
unity between Christ and the sinner. The 
dualism is thus set forth :— 

‘*Tn its ideal significance, which alone is the 
measure of what it really signifies, we found it 
[penitence] to be only a possibility of the per- 
sonally sinless : even while it also was the only 
condition on which the sin of the sinful could be 
really dissolved and destroyed. It was the 
indispensable necessity of the personally sinful. 
It was only conceivable as a property of the 
personally sinless.” 

The unity is thus described :— 

‘*Where the Spirit of the Incarnate is in- 
dwelling, He is present neither as a distinct 
gift, nor as an overruling force in which the self 
is merged, but as the consummation of the 
self.” 

In the theory dualism is as necessary 48 
unity, and the one is a bar to the other. 

Prof. Moberly’s attempt to solve the diffi- 
culties of a thorny subject does not seem to 
be altogether successful, but it is marked by 
ability and candour. He honestly grapples 
with the problems before him, and does not 
show any inclination to shirk them or take 
refuge in passages written for edification, as 
too many theologians do in this country. 








History of Intellectual Development: on the 
Lines of Modern Evolution. By John 
Beattie Crozier. Vol. III. (Longmans 


& Co.) 
(Second Notice.) 
In the latter part of this volume Mr. Crozier 
takes a rapid survey of the political and 
social conditions prevailing at the present 
moment in England, France, and the United 
States, with the object of ascertaining what 
defects those conditions exhibit. He then 
proceeds to ask what changes are demanded 
in order that the countries in question may 
respectively profit by that knowledge of the 
course of civilization in which, as is obvious 
from every one of these pages and all his 
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revious writings, he sees the basis of true 
statesmanship. As the result of his investi- 
gations he offers a rough scheme of practical 

licy for the twentieth century, everywhere 
Ranied, as he asserts, upon such knowledge, 
but varied in its application according to 
the special needs of each country. 

What then, in brief, is the radical defect 
which Mr. Crozier notes in England ? What 
is the exact nature of the remedy which he 
proposes to apply? He dwells, in the first 
instance, on the large extent to which a 
system of caste still prevails among us, and 
he makes the ingenious suggestion that to 
the practical difficulty of surmounting the 
barriers between any class and those above 
it is due the national tendency to with- 
draw admiration and effort from intellect, 
and lavish them on mere rank and posi- 
tion. The observation is true, of course, 
not alone of this, but of every country in 
which a system of caste prevails—and where, 
in some form or under some disguise, does 
it not prevail ?—although, so far as the con- 
nexion between the two is concerned, the 
philosopher would be on surer ground who 
regarded the tendency in question as 
inherent in human nature, and the system 
of caste as one of its manifestations. That 
asystem once established should react on 
and promote the tendency out of which it 
has grown is only what is to be expected, 
and this is probably the circumstance which 
in the present case has prompted Mr. 
Crozier’s suggestion. He has little difficulty 
in maintaining the contention that, while 
there is a large amount of general intelli- 
gence in England, intellect as such is not 
one of its ideals; and he points to numerous 
illustrations of the fact in Government 
departments, in the army, the Church, the 
universities, and society at large. He omits 
to mention, however, what is perhaps the 
crowning proof of his contention, namely, 
that in the country in which intellect is less 
of an ideal than in any other equally civilized 
community snobbishness has attained 
dimensions unknown elsewhere, and has 
penetrated into every vocation, including 
even that of literature. Scotsmen will be 
pleased and flattered to know that in their 
of the United Kingdom Mr. Crozier 

iscovers some of the admiration for intel- 
lect in which England is lacking, whether 
or not they will agree with him in tracing 
it to the influence of Calvinism, to the social 
jurisdiction of the ministers of the Kirk and 
the attendant cultivation of theological con- 
troversy and speculative subtlety. To this 
radical defect in England any other short- 
comings that we exhibit are, he thinks, to be 
imputed. But the great set-off against it, 
the factor in the national welfare worthy of 
all homage and to be preserved at all costs, 
he finds in the ideal of character—the ideal 
of justice and fairplay, of truthfulness and 
courage, of dignity and reserve, embodied 
in the “‘ gentleman.” 

In the maintenance of this ideal and the 
addition thereto of an ideal of intelligence 
Mr. Crozier sees our salvation in the 
industrial struggle which is even now upon 
us. As an abstract truth this is well 
enough, but everything: depends upon the 
details of the scheme for effecting its 
practical realization. Four principles, un- 
exceptionable in themselves, are deduced 


from the general course of civilization as 





governing the solution of all political 
problems: the organic type of the society 
or nation—in the case of England, the 
social hierarchy — must be preserved; 
the necessary changes must be gradually 
introduced ; the gaps between the different 
classes must be bridged over by easy transi- 
tion ; all reforms must begin with material 
and social conditions. These, says Mr. 
Crozier, are the principles and methods of 
work of men so different from one another 
as Burke, Napoleon, and J. 8. Mill; and 
they are also, he adds, in part the principles 
of Socialism. Whatever else may be said 
for or against his reconstructive scheme, 
one thing, then, at least is clear: it is not 
wanting in that spirit of compromise for 
which Englishmen in all ages have been 
distinguished. The scheme is to be put 
into force by widening the distribution of 
ownership in land (since State ownership is 
for the present impracticable), so that the 
small proprietors should be encouraged to 
hope, not only for a decent livelihood, but 
also for the opportunity of rising in import- 
ance according to their abilities. How this 
process is to be set on foot the reader is not 
told. Thesame sortof gradation, with a career 
open to talent and enterprise, is to obtain 
in the commercial sphere; and in order to 
secure that the career shall really be open, 
all monopolies supplying a public demand, 
whether owned by individuals or directed 
by corporations, are to be heavily taxed, 
including ground values and unearned 
increments. By this method Mr. Crozier 
hopes that in time a man’s possessions may 
come to bear some sort of equitable relation 
to the energy, originality, and organizing 
power which he has expended upon them. 
In the same way the labourer, when he has 
his ‘‘living wage’ once secured to him, is 
to be encouraged to grow into a capitalist ; 
and the aspirant in any of the great pro- 
fessions is to have as few artificial difficulties 
as possible placed in his way. To crown 
all, titles of nobility are to be conferred im- 
partially on persons in every walk of life: 
the successful inventor, the captain of 
industry, the eminent man of letters, is to 
be made a duke, a viscount, or a baron; 
and, like the successful general, he is to 
receive a money grant to enable him to 
keep up his dignity. Well indeed may 
we be warned at the end of the chapter in 
which this scheme is presented, lest, having 
denounced the Utopias of the past, we fall 
into others of the present or the future. 
For, if the scheme is not to be a failure, 
Mr. Crozier demands that before receiving 
their honours the specialists to whom the 
nation is thus indebted shall be shown to 
be possessed of general culture and to 
have acquired the habits and tone of gentle- 
men. 

Whether such a scheme is practicable, and 
to what condition of things it would be likely 
to lead, are of course matters of opinion, 
and into speculation in regard to them there 
is no special call to enter. In forecasts of 
this kind the golden rule is to remember the 
Aristotelian dictum that it is a part of pro- 
bability that many improbable things will 
happen. Who can tell whether, after a 
century of fierce industrial struggle, of the 
taxing of unearned possessions and the 
leisure and opportunity of culture which 
they provide, of constant interchange 





between classes, the “ gentleman,” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, would exert as 
much influence in the State as he does now? 
And, again, were such a wide extension of 
titles to take place as Mr. Crozier suggests, 
what is there to prevent the extension from 
feeding and exciting that admiration for 
rank and position which, as he justly ob- 
serves, tends to starve admiration for pure 
intellect? As human nature is constituted, 
would it not be the successful man’s title, 
rather than the mental powers by which he 
obtained recognition, that would in the great 
mass of the people attract esteem ? 

But probably in his own view the most 
essential part of Mr. Crozier’s scheme is the 
system of national education which he would 
like to see established. He makes some 
interesting remarks upon what he calls 
“‘ political Bibles,” by way of extending and 
emphasizing Carlyle’s saying that ‘ Uni- 
versal History is the true Epic Poem and 
universal Divine Scripture whose plenary 
inspiration no man can question.” Here, 
indeed, it may be observed by the way that, 
in his surveys of the past and his summaries 
of the effect and significance of great move- 
ments in history, Mr. Crozier is always 
interesting and effective, whatever impres- 
sion he may succeed in producing by his 
outlines of future development. He describes 
the natural function of education as the 
harmonizing of the institutions of a country 
with the Bible which it has inherited or 
adopted as its guide, and the harmonizing of 
both with its material and social conditions. 
However Bibles may have varied in the 
past, according to the necessities of different 
races or different movements of thought, he 
is convinced that the one indispensable Bible 
for the nations cf the twentieth century in 
their direction of public affairs is the course 
or movement of civilization as a whole. The 
knowledge of this movement would, he 
thinks, act as a regulating force between 
the conflicting interests, whether of brute 
force on the one haad and of ideals on the 
other, or of mere party; it would modify that 
body of opinion known as Socialism, which 
is not without grave danger; it would pre- 
vent the politicians of the movement from 
trying to understand their problems without 
reference to the past, and historical specialists 
from supposing that not only the lessons but 
also the methods of former epochs are still 
applicable. In the sphere of education, 
however, this knowledge would tend, in 
Mr. Crozier’s opinion, to give a direction 
and a standard of value to special subjects 
like history, sociology, economics, ethics, 
and so on, such as they never possessed 
before; it would correct the one-sided view 
of the world which is the particular pit- 
fall of physical science; and, finally, it 
would offer individual men a series of 
religious ideals which with time and 
patience might be realized on earth. The 
practical recommendation which he makes 
is that this knowledge should be made a 
regular subject of instruction in all places 
of learning, beginning in the elementary 
school and proceeding by regular stages 
to full exposition by the most accom- 
plished teachers in the universities; further, 
that proficiency in this Bible should be a 
necessary condition of all appointments in 
Church or State ; and, as an obvious corollary 
from a former suggestion, that the chief 
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masters of this knowledge should receive 
honours and emoluments as great as those 
attaching to the office of Lord Chancellor or 
Archbishop. In reading the pages in which 
Mr. Crozier expounds this scheme it is diffi- 
cult not to feel that, valuable though several 
of his observations are, excellent as his his- 
torical excursions may seem to the student, 
and just and temperate as are the main con- 
tentions which he states, he is not infre- 
quently carried away by some amount of 
Utopian enthusiasm in trying to enforce the 
lessons which they teach. 

Space fails in which to follow Mr. Crozier 
into his reconstructive policy for France and 
the United States. He provides an admir- 
able sketch of the three forces—Rousseauism, 
Catholicism, and Militarism—at present con- 
tending for supremacy in France, and of the 
curious results of this triangular struggle in 
the chief of the Latin nations; and with 
equal lucidity he exhibits in a few para- 
graphs the jobbery and corruption which 
play too large a part in the byways of 
American politics. Here, too, the know- 
ledge of what civilization has done in the 

ast and of the mode in which its work has 

een accomplished is pronounced to be the 
driving force in all reform, however different 
may be the principles to be adopted in 
countries that present traditions and institu- 
tions of their own. Readers indisposed to 
grapple with Mr. Bodley’s and Mr. Bryce’s 
volumes on these important subjects may do 
well to master what Mr. Crozier has to say 
about them. 

Partly owing to the fact that it appears 
out of its order, and partly because, as 
already explained, it is not preceded by a 
detailed account of the transition from the 
ancient world to the modern, the connexion 
between this volume and the first is not so 
apparent as the common title might imply ; 
but this is a deficiency which Mr. Crozier in 
course of time will doubtless remedy. There 
is, too, an appearance of haste about some 
of the chapters, betrayed, for example, in a 
tendency to sentences of extravagant length 
and complexity, which does not compare too 
favourably with the care and finish exhi- 
bited in the earlier instalment of the work. 
But these formal imperfections do not 
detract, or detract little, from the solid merits 
of a most able survey of the political and 
social conditions in which we live. 








Aus den Hochregionen des Kaukasus: Wan- 
derungen, Erlebnisse, Beobachtungen. Von 
G. Merzbacher. 2 vols. (Leipzig, Duncker 
& Humblot.) 

Many of the recent volumes that record the 

explorations of English mountaineers in 

distant ranges have been heavy to handle. 

Luxurious in paper, in type, and in illustra- 

tions, they owe their bulk rather to these 

adjuncts than to the quantity of the text. 

Herr Merzbacher is, also, luxurious up 

to a certain point, but he certainly 

overflows with solid information. His im- 

mense work on the Caucasus consists of 

nearly two thousand closely printed pages 
bound in two ponderous volumes. It would 
be presumptuous to set limits to the 
appetite or digestion of German readers and 
critics; but what publisher in this country 
would dare to set before his public such a 


must seem to have made an initial mistake 
in not dividing his material and issuing it 
in two separate works, one dealing with the 
Central Caucasus, the other with the Eastern 
Caucasus, Tchetchenia, and Daghestan. 

It is naturally beyond our power here to 
follow Herr Merzbacher through his wan- 
derings and climbs, or to touch even in the 
most summary way on more than a few 
of the varied subjects of which he treats. 
He has endeavoured to lay before the world 
a comprehensive survey of the orography, 
geology, ethnology, antiquities, and explora- 
tion of two-thirds of the Caucasian chain, 
and to include in this massive framework a 
full picture of several mountaineering tours, 
throwing in here and there such trifles as a 
description of Tiflis and its industries. The 
man who undertakes so vast a task ought 
surely to labour to be brief; but Herr 
Merzbacher, forgetting all Horace’s maxims, 
begins, if not from Leda’s egg, from its 
equivalent the Golden Fleece. He is prone 
to describe the accidents of travel with 
a precision of detail worthy of a Pre- 
Raphaelite painter, or his emotions of 
the moment in the style of a senti- 
mental journal. For instance, it takes 
him nearly seven pages to tell the 
story of the loss of his tent on the railway 
between Batum and Kutais and its final 
recovery. The tale is amusingly told, and 
no doubt serves a purpose by bringing home 
to the reader the happy-go-lucky incom- 
petence of an average Russian railway 
official ; but human life is not long enough 
for such methods. It must not be inferred, 
however, that Herr Merzbacher is a dull 
writer. Despite his lack of condensation, 
he is an agreeable as well as an instructive 
companion. His style is lively, his powers 
of description are considerable, and his 
appreciations of character just and often 
acute. His zeal and industry in collecting 
on the spot, or collating from literary 
sources, all available information on the 
numerous aspects of his subject are beyond 
praise, while his knowledge of Russian 
gives him an advantage in this respect over 
most of his English predecessors. His index, 
too, will excite the envy of British authors, 
who know how inclined London publishers 
are to think anything in the shape of an 
index will do. This is not owing to malice, 
it is only a symptom of the publisher's 
ignorance of his proper business. 

In his firstvolume Herr Merzbacher covers 
nearly the same field as that occupied five 
years ago by Mr. Douglas Freshfield in his 
work on ‘ The Exploration of the Caucasus,’ 
to which frequent references aremade. The 
German author agrees with the English 
in his general judgments of the charac- 
teristics of Caucasian scenery and of the 
difficulties of travel in the mountains. He 
surpasses him in the number of sources from 
which he quotes, and in the mass of foot-note 
references and bibliographical lists which he 
supplies for the use of students. He has 
some further advantage in the new material, 
particularly cartographical, which has come 
to hand since 1896, 

Mountaineers will look first to the story 
of the ascents made by Herr Merzbacher’s 
party, which consisted of himself, two 


Tyrolese guides, and (for a time only) Herr 
Purtscheller, a well-known climber, who 





meal? To most British critics the author 





accident. The fact that so strong a 
did not attempt or vanquish more of tho att 
virgin crests of the Caucasus is a fresh tegtj. 
mony to their difficulty. But they achieved 
a good deal. They repeated the ascents 
of Elbruz, Kasbek, Dongusorun, Tetnuld, 
Janga, and the Laila, often varying their pre. 
decessors’ route and twice reaching ap 
untouched or slightly loftier top. Herr Merz. 
bacher also made some newclimbs in the Uru. 
bashiand the Kasbek groups. Hisdescription 
of the northern glensand glaciers of the latter 
district will be new to English readers, 
The southern peak of Ushba, the Matter. 
horn of Suanetia, repulsed his party as easily 
as it had its previous assailants. His account 
of the Suanetians may be taken as a sum. 
mary of all that is known to Russian 
ethnologists of this curious people. Ho 
confirms the statement that they have in 
great part relapsed from a very early Chris. 
tianity into heathendom. In arguing against 
the view put forward by some of his pre. 
decessors that the Suanetians are a mixed 
race, he seems to overlook the plausible sug. 
gestion that the mixture was due to the wilds 
of the Caucasus having been used in antiquity, 
as they still are, as a place of banishment, 
This seems the only reasonable explanation 
of the Jews found there. Of the Ossetes 
also he has much to say. These primitive 
people indulge in baths and the air-cure, 
Herr Merzbacher found a nest of stone huts 
used by bathers in the summer season near 
a hot mineral spring at the foot of one of 
the northern Kasbek glaciers. 

The main subject of the second volume 
is the author’s exploration of the glacier 
groups east of the Dariel Road. Here Herr 
Merzbacher had a comparatively clear field 
before him. Dr. Radde, the veteran of 
Caucasian travel, and curator of the Tiflis 
Museum, has published several valuable 
treatises and articles on his travels in this 
region. A Hungarian traveller, M. de 
Déchy, has climbed a little and made some 
successful photographic tours, of which the 
results may be seen in these pages. Some of 
our countrymen also have visited and climbed 
Basardusi. But Herr Merzbacher’s was 
the first systematic campaign among the 
snows of Daghestan. It was most success- 
ful. One after another the principal peaks, 
ranging between 13,000 and 15,000 feet— 
Tebulos, Diklos, Donos, and others with less 
pronounceable names—fell to his ice-axe. 
The scenery is said to be remarkable for its 
rugged grandeur. After the soft and sunny 
charm of Suanetia and the Rion sources 
these highlands attracted Herr Merzbacher 
by the contrast of their wild and strange 
landscapes. The glaciers—very inadequately 
represented, Herr Merzbacher tells us, even 
on the last Russian survey maps—are large 
and broken, the crests bold in outline, and 
some of the lower spurs dolomitic in their 
fantastic forms. The peaks, however, do 
not rise so much above the level of the gaps 
between them as in the Central Caucasus or 
the Pennine Alps. They seem in this, and 
perhaps in other respects, to be comparable 
to those of Central Tyrol. The customs and 
manners of the interesting races who dwell 
in picturesquely perched villages among 
these wild valleys are carefully described. 
Herr Merzbacher’s industry is, as wé 
have already said, beyond praise. We 
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insight. It would be easy to fill several 
columns with points of detail on which his 
text seems to call for: correction. Some of 
these he has dealt with himself in the 
fifteen pages of addenda and errata which 
attest his desire for accuracy. He is not to 
pe blamed for adopting a method of trans- 
literating local names from the Russian 
different from that accepted by what his 
emperor would designate as the other 
pranches of the Anglo-Saxon race. If to 
convey the sound to Germans it is essential 
to spell Shkara ‘‘Schchara,” that is their 
affair. Weare grateful when Herr Merz- 
pacher, at the cost of consistency, offers us 
Schechildi as an alternative for Schcheldii, 
put he might as a rule surely have stuck to 
one form. We find auwz and ausch, basch, 
bascht, and Baschecha, ‘‘B” (for Bach) is 
surely superfluous after Su or Zschala. 

In introducing changes into mountain 
nomenclature Herr Merzbacher’s discretion 
will more fairly be called in question. He 
has fully realized (for he quotes on this 
point from Dr. Radde and M. Jukoff the 
surveyor) that it is easy to get three or four 
names from natives for some peaks, while 
for others they have none. Yet he 
constantly speaks of the local names he 
chanced to get as correct and other people’s 
aserroneous. He revises and shifts about 
names already in use without apparent 
reason and sometimes recklessly. For ex- 
ample, his Skatikom Khokh is not within 
the watershed of the Skatikom Glacier. His 
heights are doubtless taken from the best 
sources, but it may be doubted whether in 
every case they are more final than those he 
dismisses. The results of the last official 
survey have been courteously communi- 
cated to mountaineers in many MSS. or 
lithographed, and sometimes semi-legible, 
preliminary sheets. They have been 
often stated variously, as in the case of the 
Laboda group, in successive issues. 

The maps—there are three — which 
accompany these volumes are most valuable 
documents; yet in those of the Central 
Caucasus the cartographer has been too 
much the slave of the official one-verst 
sheets. Signor Sella’s photographs, and 
above all his superb panorama from Elbruz, 
suggest sundry corrections which we do not 
find made here. We may instance the head 
of the Shichildi Glacier and the Urubashi 
spur as regions which are inaccurately laid 
down. The maps of the Adai Khokh group 
issued in this country show peaks and 
watersheds not to be found on Herr 
Merzbacher’s map. The delineation of 
watersheds above the snow line is through- 
out a weak point. Again, in the first 
volume there are half a dozen illustrations 
in which the peaks are wrongly identified 
or the point of view wrongly noted. We 
might add further corrections in detail, but 
the conscientious critic working within 
limited space must always feel that he runs a 
risk of doing injustice to the author by 
devoting disproportionate room to minute 
technical criticism. To leave the impression 
that Herr Merzbacher’s volumes, as a whole, 
are wanting in accuracy, would be to con- 
vey a most unjust idea of his great work. 
It will serve as an encyclopedic storehouse 
of facts for those interested in the Caucasus, 
while a capital book of Caucasian travel 
might be cut out of it. We must not con- 








clude without mention of the numerous 
illustrations. They are generally excellent 
of their kind ; on the whole, we prefer those 
of the mountain people to those of scenery, 
and the views of Daghestan to those of the 
Central Caucasus, to which full justice has 
hardly been done. Some of the views in 
Suanetia leave a good deal to be desired. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Million. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 
Longard de Longgarde). (Methuen & Co.) 


‘Tue Mion’ is as much out of the beaten 
track in locality and sentiment as Miss 
Gerard’s readers have been taught to expect 
her stories to be, especially when she writes 
of continental life and character. The his- 
tory of the million and the final gift of it as 
a legacy is curious. One gets interested, 
too, in the little Galician town and its 
inhabitants, particularly in the notary and 
his beautiful daughter. Her own tempera- 
ment, her tragic love affairs, and the sad 
circumstances of her life win sympathy. 
Yet there is another tragedy and another 
victim, though himself the executioner and 
the spoiler of his daughter’s joy. This is 
the notary himself. He never reaches 
Vienna, his promised land, and the destiny 
of the million, which was to have been 
spent on his ambitious schemes, is to go in 
the end to the very purposes he despised. 
His ducats and his daughter are not fated 
to fulfil his expectations. The author makes 
out a bad case, and creates a_ bleak 
atmosphere around lives divorced from faith. 
The creedless, or confessionslos, of modern 
days are much to be pitied, according to this 
story. 


A Set of Flats. 

(Milne. ) 
In ‘A Set of Flats’ Major Griffiths is un- 
folding, not for the first time, a tale of 
crime and mystery. The present story has 
an exciting beginning, if so much cannot 
be said of the rest. A body—not at all a 
nice one—is discovered in a flats in Victoria 
Street. The problem is to find out who 
amongst the various dwellers in the flats has 
done the deed. The chase is short and 
brisk, and, we must add, as it goes on a 
little disappointing. 





By Major Arthur Griffiths. 





The Call of the Future. By Mrs. Bertram 
Tanqueray. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tuts is a cleverish story, essentially domestic, 
though carefully decked in all the most 
showy gauds of that Bohemianism which 
is affected by lady novelists. Its key-note 
is sentiment, and all its episodes, sad or 
gay, are sugar-crusted. Its characters do 
not live, but those of them that bear 
feminine names frequently approach reality. 
There is a pleasant fragrance clinging about 
the portions of the book which deal with 
flower-farming in the Eastern counties, and 
throughout the composition is ladylike and 
inoffensive. The male folk of the story are 
heavily handicapped, since most of them 
have to live up to the feminine conception 
of the artistic temperament —a singularly 
tiresome and humiliating réle. ‘‘ Yes,” 
writes the chief among them, in a note to a 
lady friend, ‘“‘I must go forth a pilgrim to 
the shrine of nature. Find me a spot where 





the men have never heard of a shop-made 
suit, and where the hideousness of the ready- 
trimmed feminine hat is unknown.” But 
the book is not all like that. ‘But respect 
is like a potato, it will not grow on barren 
soil.” Several pungent phrases of that 
sort lie under the sugar-icing of Mrs. 
Tanqueray’s confection, and rather suggest 
that, were she inclined to confine herself to 
the rural happenings and village people 
of her flower-farm sketches, good work 
might result. 





Two Girls and a Dream. By Jean Delaire 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Havine conscientiously persevered to the 
extent of perusing every page of Miss De- 
laire’s book, the reviewer who should desire 
to make some favourable comment upon it 
would find himself in something of a dilemma. 
A glance at his watch and recollection of the 
time at which he began his task would prove 
of assistance, inasmuch as it would remind 
him of a point in the volume’s favour. There 
is very little of it. It is rather like a child’s 
new rattle, bright and empty. It purports 
to be the story of two young girls who leave 
their respective families for life in a London 
flat, the one to devote herself to writing 
fiction, the other to win fame and fortune 
by the painting of miniatures. Miniature 
painting apparently permits of the exercise 
of a certain amount of common sense, but 
the young lady who writes stories and 
windily reviles the world that will not accept 
them is the most hopelessly foolish young 
person of the present reviewer's acquaintance 
in fiction. Her ill success among the pub- 
lishers is hardly to be wondered at if the 
short story quoted in this volume, and called 
‘A Feast for the Gods,’ represents a sample 
of her work. It shows the brutal publishers 
of London feasting from golden plate in the 
presence of starving authors: a singularly 
silly story. ‘‘ ‘It’s horrible,’ declared Gem, 
when Loise ceased reading.” The book is 
not that—not horrible; but the effect upon 
an ordinarily intelligent person of being 
condemned to read many like it, that would 
be horrible indeed. Facing one upon the 
title-page there lies a leaflet the first line 
upon which reads in this way : ‘‘ Mr. Oppen- 
heim is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
story-tellers of the day.” And so even in 
this book there are opportunities for the 
picker-up of learning’s crumbs. 





The Strange Disappearance of Ledy Delia. 
By Louis Tracy. (Pearson.) 

To say that the reader’s attention is from 
first to last riveted on the mystery of Lady 
Delia’s disappearance is to say no more than 
the truth. There seems to be some slight 
confusion in the author’s mind as to the 
lady’s title, but that is nothing to the reader, 
who, if he is a lover of detective stories, will 
be too much absorbed by the matter in hand 
to pay much heed to little mistakes of the 
kind. For the interest is well sustained, and 
side issues and possibilities of various sorts 
keep the thing going merrily, if the union of 
merriment and murder may be allowed to 

ass. One is led here, there, and every- 
where, on false tracks and wrongful sus- 
picions, and, in spite of an occasional hitch in 
the machinery, curiosity is carefully piqued. 
The meetings—may we say the verbal duels ? 
—between the amateur and the professional 
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detective are brisk and amusing, and one 
knows all the while that the author is slyly 
laughing at our police system and the honest 
members of the force who go to work with 
bludgeons as it were, instead of more delicate 
weapons of attack. Having said all this, we 
must nevertheless confess that the unravel- 
ling of the mystery is a decided disappoint- 
ment. Yet one should not be ungrateful. 
The test of a successful novel of the police 
kind is that the excitement should be kept 
up to the end. Even though the end be a 
poor one, the story may still be counted a 
success. 


Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 

Ir is not a bad thing that such books as 
this should be written and read. They may 
serve to keep up enthusiasm for the Aboli- 
tionist cause and remind people of the 
nature of its triumph. ‘Martin Brook’ is, 
however, not easy to read with pleasure, 
for it is a mixture of novel and sermon, and 
it is cast in the form of the story of the 
hero’s life from the age of thirteen, when 
he appears as a fugitive apprentice, till his 
death after many years’ serviceas a Methodist 
preacher. The author is thoroughly in 
earnest, and though he slays the slain, he 
does it with vigour. 


A Summer Hymnal. By John Trotwood 
Moore. (Philadelphia, U.S., Coates.) 


‘A Summer Hymnav’ is a romance in prose 
and verse, yet itshows asad want of literary 
appreciation. The author evidently has a 
praiseworthy aim; he means to be simple 
and original, to take the simple things of 
nature and life and say original things 
about them, and to say them prettily. But 
he has neither the taste nor the power to 
carry out his intention, and what he says is 
usually commonplace or absurd. He watches 
a brace of partridges, and observes that 
“they scanned with quick, cunning eyes 
my face, my posture, the very cut, I thought, 
of my coat, and the turn of my collar.” 
He says of woman’s love that she “ writes 
it in the path of her life as the stars write 
the journey of their hearts in the pathway 
of the milky-way [?].” The verse is not so 
bad, however; the necessities of rhyme and 
metre constrain the author to be merely 
commonplace. 








MEDIZVAL LITERATURE. 

Chaucer: the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales; the Knightes Tale, the Nonnes Prestes 
Tale. Edited by Mark H. Liddell. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Prof. Liddell’s introduction 
to the study of Chaucer stands out conspicu- 
ously from the ranks of the school-books with 
which it might at first sight be classed by some 
refreshing novelties of style and treatment. 
- is an attempt, to quote the author’s words, 
a 
‘‘a brief and practical statement of the funda- 
mental principles of modern English grammar as 
they affect Chaucer’s English, combined with a 
trustworthy text of some of the best of Chaucer’s 
writing, through which students might obtain an 
introduction to Middle English literature.” 

Prof. Liddell’s work divides itself into two 
parts—a general survey of Chaucerian grammar, 
and a critical text of the passages chosen. 
Of the grammar, perhaps the most novel 
part for classroom use is the chapter devoted 
to phonology, which includes a most useful 
section enabling the student to work back 





from the sounds of present-day English (or 
American) to those of Chaucerian speech. 
It is not clear that all Prof. Liddell’s phonology 
is faultless; for instance, it may be doubted 
whether in such a case as ‘‘name”’ there is in 
good English speech ‘‘ the slight i sound which 
follows and makes it diphthongal (néim).’’ The 
chapter on versification is open to more ques- 
tion, and Prof. Liddell’s theories seem to be 
bound up somewhat intimately with his 
rejection of several accepted readings. A 
full discussion of his theories, however, would 
demand much space. In the meantime it is 
enough to say that the student who begins his 
study of Middle English under Prof. Liddell’s 
auspices will enjoy advantages unknown to 
his predecessors. With regard to the text, 
Prof. Liddell states that ‘‘the student may 
feel a reasonable confidence in the text here 
presented, the first really critical text for 
any part of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’’’ This is 
a somewhat hard saying when one reflects 
that, even apart from the work of Prof. 
Skeat, the name of our editor appears on the 
title-page of the ‘‘Globe’’ ‘Chaucer,’ and it 
will inevitably provoke criticism. Without 
anticipating this, we are bound to assure the 
reader that, whether the text is ‘‘ really 
critical ’’ or not, itdoes not seem to be very re- 
volutionary in character. Thus, in a hundred 
lines at the end of the ‘Knightes Tale’ the 
variants are: 1]. 3052, ‘‘is yolden up,’’ 
Eds. and El. ‘‘up yolden is’’; 1. 3071 omits 
“that,’’ given by Eds. and Hy; 1. 3077 follows 
H, ‘‘ youre’’ instead of Eds. and El. ‘‘ thyn’’; 
1, 3079 omits ‘‘that,’’ given by Eds. and El. 
These specimens will furnish some idea of how 
the theories of versification adopted react 
upon our editor’s textual criticism. He has 
produced a valuable college text-book, and in 
the hands of a good teacher it should go far 
to promote the scientific study which lies at 
the base of any true literary appreciation of 
Chaucer and his school. 


A Guide to the Middle English Metrical 
Romances dealing with English and Germanic 
Legends, and with the Oycles of Arthur and 
Charlemagne. By Anna Hunt Billings, Ph.D. 
‘Yale Studies in English,’’ No. IX. (New 
York, Holt.)—In this skilfully compiled and 
useful handbook the author supplies short speci- 
mens of each of the romances belonging to the 
classes indicated in the title, an outline of its 
story, and a summary of the views that have 
been put forth with regard to its sources, 
dialect, metre, date, and authorship. She has 
also provided a bibliography of each poem, 
which includes, besides the particulars relating 
to MSS. and editions, references to the books 
and articles in which it has been discussed. 
We wish Miss Billings had extended her plan 
so as to deal in the same manner with all the 
Middle English metrical romances, as many of 
the poems of which she treats need to be 
studied in connexion with others which do not 
come within the limits which she has pre 
scribed to herself. The introduction, on the 
history of romantic poetry in England to the 
end of the fifteenth century, is rather meagre 
and unoriginal. On the other hand, the 
appendix on the origin of the Arthurian 
legends is a really serviceable abstract of 
the arguments urged on behalf of the prin- 
cipal modern theories. Miss Billings does not 
profess to put forward any discoveries or 
speculations of her own, but as a guide to the 
literature of the subject her book appears to 
be remarkably comprehensive and correct. 
We have noted very few omissions of import- 
ance. Mr. Amours’s edition of the ‘ Aunters 
of Arthur at the Tarnwathelan’ is not men- 
tioned, nor does Miss Billings seem to be aware 
of the existence of the fourth MS. of that 
poem, which Prof. Biilbring discovered in the 
Lambeth library. On pp. 175-6 the ‘ Trental 
of St. Gregory’ (Cotton Caligula A. ii.) is 
referred to as ‘‘ inedited’’; it has, in fact, been 





printed several times. In the bibliography of 
‘Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knight’ there is no 
notice of Mr. Gollancz’s remarks on the poem 
in his edition of the ‘Pearl’ by the same 


author. Prof. Holthausen’s edition of ‘ Haye. 
lok’ and Mrs. Banks’s edition of the ‘ Morte 
Arthure’ were probably published too late to 
be mentioned in the bibliographies of those 
poems. We have no further fault to find 
with the book, except that it contains a con- 
siderable number of trifling misprints, and that 
‘op. cit.”’ is used with embarrassing frequency 
in the references. 


Guingamor, Lanval, Tyolet, and Bisclavaret, 
Four Lais rendered into English Prose from the 
French of Marie de France and Others. By 
Jessie L. Weston. (Nutt.)—Miss Weston has 
rendered a service to English readers in 
giving them an opportunity of reading these 
lais. The first and third of them were 
published for the first time twenty years ago 
by Gaston Paris, and though an English lay 
of Launfal is extant, it differs materially 
from that of Marie. They are most properly 
included in a library of Arthurian romances, 
both as representing the sort of material 
which entered largely into the composition of 
the longer stories, and as completing stories 
which are barely alluded to in Malory. Miss 
Weston’s version is pleasing, but errs on 
the side of diffuseness, often thereby spoiling 
her effect. Thus, in the tale of the ‘ Were- 
Wolf,’ not only is the following paragraph 
unmedizeval and not represented by anything 
in the text, but all the words after ‘‘ sorrow”’ 
weaken the effect Miss Weston had in view:— 

“But the poor were-wolf roamed the forest in 

suffering and sorrow, for though a beast outwardly, yet 
he had the heart and brain of a man, avd knew well 
what had happened, and he grieved bitterly, for he 
had loved his wife truly and well.” 
In translating fine medizeval writing it must 
be borne in mind that all the ornament must 
be constructional, not adventitious. It is 
only in late work that we get writing which 
answers to the decorated and flamboyant 
styles of architecture. With this principle in 
view Miss Weston will do work much more 
worthy of her than even the highly useful 
translations, &c., she has yet produced. Miss 
Watts’s illustrations as a whole merit the 
same criticism ; the simplest of the four is the 
best. The notes are useful, and where contro- 
versial carry with them a certain amount of 
conviction. Generally the book is a satis- 
factory piece of work. 


Les Personnages del’ Epopée Romane. Parle 
Vicomte Ch. de la Lande de Calan. (Paris, 
Bouillon.) — Thirty-five years have passed 
since Gaston Paris wrote his ‘ Histoire 
Poétique de Charlemagne,’ and the questions 
of the historical sources of the Chansons de 
Geste discussed by him have been since 
investigated by scholars hardly less renowned 
—to quote but French writers, MM. Meyer, 
Gautier, Longnon, Jeanroy, and Lot amongst 
others. The results obtained are still but 
meagre in quantity, and cover but a small por- 
tion of the extensive field of work. The 
‘Matter of France’ (the ‘ Epopée Romane’) is 
divided into three principal branches, 

N’ot ke trois gestes en France la garnie : 
the story of Charlemagne, of Garin de Mon- 
glane (or, as we prefer to call it, of William of 
Orange), and of Doon de Mayence, with various 
minor cycles. M.de la Lande has undertaken 
a study of the whole of this vast field, 
with a view to the identification of the 
persons named with historical characters. His 
introductory chapter shows that he is aware 
of the troubles that lie before him. Four 
centuries of French history are condensed 
into the lives of three monarchs, Pepin, 
Charles, and Louis, to whom succeeded Hugh 
Capet. Another example is even more 
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“ De l’époque mérovingienne il était resté certaines 

légendes pieuses, sur l’invasion vandale de 406, sur 
un martyr arlésien plus ou moins authentique du 
Ve sidcle, saint Vezian. On les ramena 4 1|’époque 
carlingienne. On fit lutter Charles Martel contre les 
Vandales dans les Lorrains, on fit tomber saint 
Vezian sousles coups dusarrasin Aucebier (Alsamah), 
envahisseur du midi en 721, puis on confondit cette 
invasion avec celle de Desramé (Abderame) en 732, 
et enfin on l'identifia aux luttes soutenues dans cette 
région par Guillaume de Toulouse de 790 4 806. On 
modifia de plus le caractére de Vezian pour en faire 
un chevalier, et l'on altéra son nom en celui de Vivien, 
plus connu dans |’ouest de la France.”—P. 4. 
It would be difficult to follow M. de la Lande 
through his work. It contains chapters on 
the Merovingian epos, the cycle of William of 
Orange, the legend of Roland, Doon de 
Mayence, Bertha and Sibile, and the legend 
of Elie. Every page is packed with matter 
for comment and discussion, such as an identi- 
fication of Clovis with Florent or Gloriant, 
p. 13. The chapters on William of Orange, on 
the legend of Roland, and on Doon de Mayence 
are perhaps the most valuable in the book; 
those on Bertha and Sibile and on Elie de 
St. Gilles are attempts to apply Celtic mytho- 
logy to the identification of the characters in 
these stories, differing, in the case of Elie, from 
the learned editors of ‘ Aiol.’ No student of the 
French epos can afford to neglect this important 
study, and it is to be hoped that the author may 
continue his work, and next time present it to 
the public in a form more readily accessible to 
readers. Books of this kind should either be 
treated as dictionaries pure and simple, or be 
written with some regard to literary style. 
M. de la Lande will inevitably suffer in his 
readers’ minds from the difficulty they will 
feel in following the chain of analogies he pre- 
sents for their consideration. Apart from the 
form, we can only congratulate the author on 
the many striking suggestions he has made, 
and on the production of this altogether note- 
worthy book. 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. Supple- 
mentary Volume. (Williams & Norgate.)— 
Dr. Bridges has made such generous amends 
for his initial error of insufficient equipment 
in editing this important medizval classic, 
that it would be ungenerous to insist on the 
points in which he differs in judgment from us. 
There is no doubt that the whole question 
of Bacon’s writings requires reinvestigation 
from the point of view of paleography, and it 
is of little use discussing other matters till 
that is done. Nearly all the existing MSS. 
have been rearranged several times, but show 
traces of their original order. Furthermore, 
the titles they bear are due in large measure 
to chance, and this is especially unfortunate 
in the ease of the ‘Opus Tertium’—a name 
applied by Bacon to at least two different 
works—since it prejudges several important 
questions. We are especially grateful to Dr. 
Bridges for his choice of Mr. Herbert in the 
revision and collation of the text. The care 
and skill with which the highly difficult task 
of recording the readings of the injured 
Cottonian MS. has been carried out are beyond 
commendation, and entitle critics to expect 
important work from him in the future. This 
Volume makes some important additions to our 
knowledge of Bacon MSS., notably in calling 
attention to Vat. 4,091. It is pleasant to have 
an opportunity of recognizing Dr. Bridges’s 
services to the history of science by the pub- 
lication of this edition. Its blemishes, on 
Which we were compelled to lay stress, do not 
diminish the fact that its editor has been the 
first to present the work as a whole to the 
World and to insist on its object; nor do they 
lessen the value of the references he has made 
to the sources of Bacon’s quotations. In spite 
of regrettable errors in both editors, Dr. 
ridges and the late Prof. Brewer have at 
east done something to lift from the shoulders 
of Oxford the reproach thrown upon her of 
heglecting the work of one of her earliest sons. 


XUM 





HISTORICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Modern Europe, 1815-1899. By W. Alison 
Phillips. ‘Periods of Modern History.’’ 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Alison Phillips has had a 
very different task to perform from that of the 
writers of earlier “‘ periods of modern history,’’ 
but it would be rash to say that it was a less 
difficult one. He may be congratulated on 
having accomplished it with decided success. 
His book is distinguished from the crowd of 
text-books by being pre-eminently readable. 
Well worn as is the path which he has trod, 
we have followed him nearly every step of his 
way with interest and pleasure. It is only 
when he deals with the last twenty years that 
his attractiveness flags; but it may be suspected 
that limitations of space have quite as much to 
do with this as the increasing difficulty of focus- 
sing the subject and of making clear the leading 
threads of the story. If there is a touch of 
journalistic quality in some of Mr. Phillips’s 
turns of phrase, it may be urged in defence that 
it is very good journalism, and that the im- 
partial and fairly detached outlook is in no wise 
that of the journalist. Altogether thisis a book 
to be commended. The facts are accurate for 
the most part ; the points treated are judiciously 
chosen ; and although he makes no great show 
of learning, the author clearly knows and uses 
the right sources of information. Mr. Phillips 
declares that he has dared to leave things out. 
If he had not done so his book would not have 
been such a good one: still he has sometimes, it 
would seem, gone too far in this direction. We 
do not complain of details omitted or incidents 
slurred over. To do this boldly was necessary, 
as was the limitation of subject to political and 
almost to diplomatic history that the author 
has deliberately adopted. We cannot, how- 
ever, but regret that, for example, the Vienna 
settlement should be so briefly outlined that 
Mr. Phillips ignores the fact that it was largely 
a continuation of Napoleonic arrangements, 
notably in the lesser German states and in 
Switzerland. And some highly important 
matters, as, for instance, the Swiss constitu- 
tion of 1848, are virtually omitted altogether. 
We may recognize, however, that these things 
had to be. But Mr. Phillips has often, in 
his desire to leave things out, omitted the 
explanations of things he has put in. His 
characters appear suddenly, and with no word 
of introduction. His kings and princes start 
up as it were by accident, and he seldom con- 
descends to tell the reader their relationship to 
eachother. This mistake becomes more serious 
from the absence of any of those genealogical 
tables which are such important elements in 
other volumes of the series. It is not every- 
body nowadays who knows, let us say, the 
degree of kindred between the Duke of Berri 
and the last Bourbon kings of France. When 
telling us of Berri’s murder Mr. Phillips does 
not mention what this was. But he does give 
us two pieces of information on the subject 
which are not only self-contradictory, but 
both wrong. On p. 84 he speaks of the Count 
of Artois ‘‘ being childless,’’ and on p. 177 says 
that the Count of Chambord was Charles X.’s 
son. Of course the truth is that Charles had a 
son, the Duke of Berri, and that the Count of 
Chambord was the king’s grandson. In the 
same way Charles Albert, Charles Felix, and 
the two Victor Emmanuels flit over the stage 
without any warning as to their kinship to 
each other. And it is only pages after the 
succession of Nicholas I. to Alexander I. that 
the reader is told by accident that the two were 
brothers. Servia similarly crops up first in 1873, 
and there is no word as to where itis, or how or 
when it got its autonomy from the Turks. You. 
may go too far in saving the reader the burden 
of details. Most people like to be clear as to 
what they arereading about. And such omissions 
do not make for clearness any more than the 
sudden introduction of Garibaldiin a sentence 
that virtually suggests that the reluctance of 





Italians to surrender the birthplace of the hero 
to a foreign power was a reason for Cavour’s 
hesitation to yield Nice at Plombiéres as early 
as 1858. There are instances of analogous 
carelessness (for such we imagine this is) in 
other details. We have, for example, a ‘‘ par- 
tition of Poland in 1783.’’ Several times are 
the ‘‘comitati’’ of Hungary mentioned. This 
word may be Magyar, but it is certainly_not 
Latin, any more than “ Kaiserlichs’’ is the 
German for Imperialists. The ‘‘Comarca”’ 
of p. 377 is a somewhat mysterious part of the 
Papal dominion; and ‘‘ Fenian unrest’’ was. 
hardly among the sources of revolutionary 
disturbance in 1848, as is suggested on p. 274. 
We could easily multiply instances of such 
slips, as, for example, in the naming of the 
otherwise excellent maps at the end of the 
volume, where, among other strange things, 
the Tanaro is made an affluent of the Rhone. 
The ethnological map of the Austrian lands is 
particularly useful, but even by daylight 
ordinary eyes are seldom good enough to dis- 
tinguish some of the different colours, and at 
night it is quite impossible. Save in small 
matters like this, we have nothing but praise 
for Mr. Phillips’s book. Only it is a pity that 
our liking for it should be a little restrained 
by such careless and not over-scholarly 
blemishes. 

Problems and Exercises in English History: 
Book B. 1399-1603. By J. S. Lindsey. 
(Cambridge, Heffer.)—This book contains a 
series of questions, thirty for junior and 
thirty for senior students, arranged in the 
form of twelve one-hour test papers; and 
apparently it is the first instalment of a series 
which is to cover English history under two 
arrangements, one adapted to the four-period 
divisions of the Oxford Local Delegates, and 
the other to those of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board. The eight books promised will 
form a most valuable piece of apparatus in 
the hands of a skilful teacher or a conscientious 
self-educator. Of course it is possible that 
they may be used for purposes of cram, and 
teachers will need to exercise discretion in 
employing them for class-work. But, after all, 
we cannot afford to legislate for the foolish or 
those who are content to dispense with think- 
ing and remain passively receptive. In the 
introduction excellent hints are given as to 
method in answering questions, together with 
ten pages of sound bibliography. The 
body of the book consists of some sixty 
large pages, on each of which is_pro- 
pounded a question, which is followed by 
rough jottings of the matter to form the 
answer. The answer itself is then developed 
at sufficient length. Then followin small type 
pertinent remarks and references to books 
where full treatment may be found. The size 
of the page renders possible a comprehensive 
view of the subject treated on it; and, more- 
over, the page limit renders it possible for the 
publishers to supply teachers with the ques- 
tions separately for class use. As to the 
questions, we have tested them over a period 
with which we are thoroughly familiar, and 
find them, though not exhaustive, representa- 
tive of the main currents, some being in the 
nature of book-work and others of riders. 
We welcome a series so well planned and, in 
this first book at any rate, well executed. 
All through the experience of the teacher 
and examiner is in evidence. 


Time Table of Modern History, A.D. 400-1870. 
Compiled and arranged by M. Morison. 
(Constable & Co.)—There are so many aids to 
learning nowadays that a new date-book must 
come up to a very high standard to justify its 
existence. As far as typography, paper, and 
general ‘‘ get-up’’ go, this book has certainly 
shown that it deserves to have been published. 
Its maps also, ‘‘ published by arrangement with 
the Clarendon Press,’’ and taken, we imagine, 
from Dr. Poole’s ‘Historical Atlas,’ are, 
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though not new and somewhat small in size, 
excellent so far as they go. But it is impos- 
sible to praise quiteso highly the arrangement 
or the scholarship of this compilation. Neither 
is at all bad. As far as the former goes, the 
different countries are arranged in parallel 
columns along a very broad page, the coun- 
tries which have a column varying a good deal 
in different periods. But Mr. Morison gets 
into some difficulties in fitting all his dates 
into the somewhat Procrustean bed that he 
has provided for them. And for the Middle 
Ages a national mould is by no means the most 
natural one for the facts to be thrown into. 
That Mr. Morison isa Scot we should infer from 
the circumstance that he assigns to Scotland a 
broad column all to itself long before such a 
country ever existed, and that the first entry 
that catches the eye is the proud record that 
only a small portion of Scotland was ever sub- 
dued by the Romans. But for many centuries 
there is plenty of blank paper in the Scots 
column that might more profitably have been 
employed otherwise. ‘‘ France, Spain, Italy, 
and Roman Empire (East) ’’ are not perhaps the 
most obvious subdivisions of sixth-century 
continental history. To put the Merovingians 
and most of the Carolingians under ‘ France’ 
is scarcely an up-to-date arrangement; and it 
is hard on the Papacy to have nearly all its 
records chronicled under ‘Italy.’ But it is 
the woodenness of the arrangement that mostly 
dissatisfies us. The facts are no doubt stated, 
as a rule, with accuracy, but there is a 
vagueness in many of the entries that sug- 
gests limitation of scholarship, as do also 
the occasional efforts to date precisely events 
too unprecise to be assignable to any single 
year, as when we are told under 1285 
that ‘‘ Rudolf destroys the power of the 
robber knights of the Rhine.’’ Nor are posi- 
tive mistakes altogether wanting. It is gener- 
ally admitted nowadays that Henry IT. did not 
**institute scutage’’ in 1159. ‘‘ Ecole des 
Chartres’’ is an unhappy slip for ole des 
Chartes. Under 1262 we have the curious entry 
that ‘‘ Louis IX. obtained Arles, Forcalquier, 
Foix, and Cahors for the crown.’’ The final 
revolt of Llewelyn of Wales is put in 1281, 
instead of 1282. In the genealogies the house 
of Bourbon stops with Charles X. and Louis 
Philippe, ignoring the later pretenders of both 
lines ; and in the lists of rulers we have the 
unscholarly division of ‘‘Eastern’’ and 
‘‘Western’’ empires, and a catalogue of 
English kings beginning with Egbert, though 
in the text the facts about the development of 
the English out of the West Saxon monarchy 
are told correctly. A curious misuse of 
type makes ‘The Great Interregnum’ the 
heading under which all emperors are grouped 
from 1273 to 1437. Not one of these errors isa 
bad one, but they prevent the student from 
using the book with the implicit confidence 
that he would like to have in a chronological 
compendium. But it is fair to add that many 
similar works of wide circulation have quite 
as many and worse errors. 


A School History of England, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—We suppose the Clarendon 
Press thought it must issue a school history of 
its own, for that appears to be the sole reason 
for this work being written. We have nothing 
to say against it, except that it is not wanted. 
With the books of Dr. Bright, Mr. Gardiner, 
Mr. Ransome, and Mr. Oman before the public 
and the schoolmasters, it might be thought 
that we were sufficiently supplied with works 
brought up to the level of modern research, 
and boiled down into that form of pemmican 
which it has become the fashion for school- 
masters to expect their pupils to swallow. 
This book is as good as most of its pre- 
decessors, and no better: the authors are well 
informed; they do not attempt to tell too 
much; there is little danger that any boy 
who is given this book will be blamed for 





neglecting his other studies in order to read 
history. Personally we are convinced that 
the present method of producing school 
histories is a radically wrong one, and that 
in the old days, when children’s books were 
not written by specialists, there was more 
about them to attract the interest and atten- 
tion of the young than there is in all these 
modern books, characterized though they be 
by unfailing ‘‘correctitude.’”’ It is appalling 
heresy, but we feel at times constrained to 
sigh for an hour of Little Arthur, and even 
to cast longing eyes towards the days of Mrs. 
Markham. However, the demand at present 
is for books like that before us, and it is well 
calculated to supply such a want, although, 
as we said, we see no gap it is needed to fill. 
One point in the book is super-excellent—that 
is the maps. They are more useful and 
intelligible than any we have seen for a long 
while. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 

Cardigan. By R. W. Chambers. (Constable 
& Co.)—The real thing is in Mr. Chambers, 
and the mistress he serves is no less a lady 
than the true Romance. In a ruffling, stand- 
and-deliver sort of preface he warns “ anti- 
quarians’’ and pedants from his pages, but opens 
wide his arms to the “‘ simple folk who read 
romance for its own useless sake.’’ And a 
lavish, courtly host he proves in the enter- 
tainment which follows, with its intimate, 
vivid pictures of those stirring years of the 
eighteenth century during which Britain lost 
America, and lost far more, in the struggle 
that left an ugly stain across the empire’s 
annals. Mr. Chambers has not gone to little 
men in his search among the masters of 
literary style. He writes well and in the 
language of romance. But in these days that 
is not so rare. The important matter with 
Mr. Chambers is that he has something to say. 
There is more than the silks and swords of 
romance in the tale he has to tell, and his 
mind has grasped a great deal more than the 
mere properties of his craft. 

This is the Land of the Pioneer, 
Where a lifelong feud was healed ; 
Where the League of the Men whose Coats were Red 
With the Men of the Woods whose Skins were Red 
Was riveted, forged, and sealed. 
Now by the blood of our Splendid Dead, 
God save our sons from the League of Red ! 
So runs the last stanza of Mr. Chambers’s 
introductory poem, from which it may be 
gathered that he does not write without strong 
feeling in this his story of a terrible struggle. 
In the light of the recent assassination of 
President McKinley that prayer for salvation 
from the ‘‘League of Red’’ has a curious 
significance. Members of anarchistic groups 
in America are known by the name of ‘‘ Reds.’’ 
With all its dash and excitement, there is no 
slovenly workmanship in this story :— 

“ And now y! Lord Dunmore’s boudoir on wheels 
drove up, and his purring Lordship minced off in 
the midst of his flame-coloured Virginians, for all 
- world like a white cat dancing through hell 
ire. — 

Again, for its deftness, is not this pleasing ?— 

“ Passing the door of Silver Heel’s chamber my 

heart suddenly grew tender and I hesitated. But 
the memory of her many misdeeds hardened it 
immediately, and I went on, tasting contentedly of 
a perverse resentment which smacked pleasantly 
of martyrdom. All asses, they say, are born to 
martyrdom.” 
Mr. Chambers discovers a rare and deeply 
interesting intimacy with Indian tradition, its 
poetical folk-lore and its romantic customs. 
The genuineness of his observation of savage 
nature is as noticeable as his expression of it 
is artistic :— 

“Sometimes, lying perdu, I have seen the 
tasselled ears of a wild cat flatten at first sight of a 
stranger cat; I have seen the wolverine snarl 
hideously, as he winded a strange comrade ; I have 
seen the solitary timber-wolf halt, hair on end and 
every hot fang bared, where a brother wolf had 
crossed his trail an hour before.” 








This follows the remark that ‘‘ there is some. 
thing terrifying in the sudden apparition of 
fellow-creature in the woods’’—a masterly 
illustration. ‘ Cardigan’ is a fine and inspiring 
story, fittingly told. 

The Warrigals’ Well, by Donald Mae. 
donald (Ward, Lock & Co.), is an entirely 
artless narrative of adventure in Northern 
Australia, in which the adventurers. are 
inclined to wrap their gold-hunting round and 
about with trite phrases born of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Recessional’ and bearing upon the 
spread of empire. The reviewer describes this 
rattling yarn as ‘‘ entirely artless’’ because 
it is both affectedly and genuinely so. ‘“ But 
I hesitate about letting myself go,’’ explains 
the narrator of the story, which is told in the 
first person, the author having explained in a 
preface that he served under Sir George 
White at Ladysmith, and that his friend Mr, 
J. F. Edgar, nowdeceased, shared the author- 
ship of this book. ‘‘ Men of action, unlike 
men of words, have too keen a dread of the 
ridiculous, and are slow to bare their minds 
and hearts to a stranger.’’ So much for the 
affected artlessness of the book. Its genuine 
artlessness lies in the fact that it has 
no connexion with any sort of art. But it 
is none the less a bustling, zestful story, 
compact of incident and movement, and 
containing only a mercifully brief slice of the 
inevitable love-making. Further, the narrator 
proves himself a true sportsman, with a 
thorough knowledge of Australia. Indeed, 
the book is better written than are many of its 
kind, and, apart from indulgence in the Scot- 
tish whim for misplacing ‘‘ will’’ and “ shall,” 
its composition is very fair. The highly 
imaginative De Rougemont, and a Williams- 
town bullion robbery which the reviewer 
remembers hearing a good deal of in Mel- 
bourne a dozen years or so ago, appear to have 
served their turn as inspiration where this 
book is concerned. Two enterprising London 
speculators receive bogus information regard- 
ing gold finds in Northern Australia. The 
story describes the race between their re- 
spective agents for the spoil. Fortunes and wed- 
ding favours reward the winners ; discomfiture 
and policemen, quite in the Surrey-side man- 
ner, wait upon the rascal losers. An agree- 
able fiction—for young people. 


Queen Sweetheart, by Mrs. C. N. William- 
son (White & Co.), is a story of plot and 
adventure in which the heroine, a potential 
Queen of Styria, figures as a private person, 
and the hero (who saves her life and does 
other deeds of daring) is an honest Cornish 
gentleman. We must not reveal the plot and 
the circumstances in which he finds himself 
so strangely involved. There are hairbreadth 
escapes on seaand land, treacherous guardians, 
a fearful judgment worked by a dog, and 4 
great many other episodes and persons, All 
in the end (at least those who remain) settle 
down to pleasant domesticity. 


A Modern Slave Dealer. By A. P. Crouch. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.)—The healthy human boy 
will withhold his affection from this book by 
reason of the sentimentality running through 
it, but he will extend to it his qualified 
approval by reason of the adventurous pel 
sonal note and the magic of names like the 
Gulf of Guinea which crop up in its pages. 
The grown man who is too sophisticated to 
have preserved boyish tastes in literature 
will find ‘A Modern Slave Dealer’ tiresome 
by reason of its hopeless unreality. There 1s 
scarcely a line of actuality or a hint of genuine 
first-hand observation between its covers. From 
the literary point of view it would be some- 
thing in Mr. Crouch’s favour to know that he 
had never set eyes upon ‘‘the Coast.’’ Asa 
fact, it is likely that he has journeyed upon the 
West African seaboard. If so, one may only 


assume that he has deliberately put aside the 
knowledge thus obtained, as being less service 
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———— 
able than the stereotyped traditions and pro- 
perties of adventure. The present reviewer 
knows ‘‘The Coast’ fairly well, from Sierra 
Leone to the Oil Rivers, and he has seen a West 
African native dignitary adorned by a silk hat 
in its tissue-paper wrapping. But he has not 
seen or heard of European gentlemen who wore 
tall hats and rode in landaus in that part of 
the world, and he cherishes the belief that no 
such conveyance as a landau and pair could be 
found in any fever-smitten corner of West 


Africa. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


How to Remember, by Mr. E. H. Miles 
(Warne & Co.), is a sensible and highly useful 
volume. It will not turn a bad memory into a 
good one, but it may help a man to improve 
his memory, provided he seriously desires to 
do so.—Another volume deserving of praise is 
The Soverane Herbe, by Mr. W. A. Penn 
(Grant Richards), a history of tobacco, that is 
better than its ill-chosen title may lead people 
to suppose. Like most compilers of semi- 
historical books, he is inclined to treat Great 
Britain as the centre of the universe, and 
notices other countries ' only incidentally. 
Gibbon’s snuffbox should, however, have been 
commemorated, and the author might have 
explained why French and Italian cigars are 
so uncommonly bad. 

A Word to Church Reformers, a speech 
partly delivered at the Ely Diocesan Con- 
ference, June 18th, 1901, by Dr. W. Cunning- 
ham (Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes), is a 
sensible contribution to the study of a question 
that is usually discussed in a very foolish way. 
—A sermon on The Millenary of Alfred the 
Great, by Mr. Engstrém, has been issued by 
Messrs. Longman. It is more interesting than 
most pulpit literature. 


Lonpon publishers seem never to tire of 
reprinting. Messrs. Nelson have added The 
Pirate to their truly admirable issue on India 
paper of the Waverley Novels.—Messrs. A. & 
C. Black, who had at one time a monopoly 
of Scott, have issued a handy edition of 
the Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
edited by Mr. J. Downie. It is intended 
for a class-book, and consequently the notes 
are of a kind that will exasperate lovers of De 
Quincey. The text is Prof. Masson’s. The 
life by the late Mr. J. R. Findlay which is 
prefixed has been reprinted from the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’—Messrs. Maemillan send 
us Essays from the Guardian, by Walter Pater. 
The issue of this volume we cannot but regard 
asa surprising mistake on the part of a firm 
of publishers who usually show judgment and 
taste. We agree generally with what Mr. 
Symons says in another column about it. 


We have received from Mr. MacLeod, of 
Edinburgh, the first number of Am Bard, the 
new Celtic magazine.— From France a new 
Magazine has reached us of high value—Le 
Bulletin de V’ Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient 
(Hanoi, Schneider). It promises to be a great 
boon to scholars.—The arbitrary proceedings 
of the Tsar have naturally stimulated the 
nationalist movement in Finland, and one of its 
outcomes is the appearance of a set of Finn- 
isch-Ugrische Forschungen, edited by Profs. 
Setiili and Krohn, of Helsingfors. It would 
have been well to make them more generally 
accessible by making French the language 
of the periodical; but we presume the pub- 
lisher (Harrassowitz, of Leipzig) insisted on 
adopting the German tongue. 


THE accumulation of books of reference on 
our table is usually a sign that the publishers 
are reawakening after their August slumbers. 
The Jewish Year-Book, edited by the Rev. Isi- 
dore Harris (Greenberg & Co.), isa useful book 
In its way, and appears for the sixth time.— 
The West African Year-Book (West African 


reception it has met with, and is now issued 
for the second time.—The Handy Newspaper 
List of Messrs. C. & EK. Layton is always 
welcome. 


WE have on our table A Short History of 
the English Colonies, by Agnes F. Dodd 
(Dent),—The Maryland Constitution of 1864, 
by W. S. Myers (Baltimore, U.S., Johns 
Hopkins Press),— Apollonius of Tyana, by 
G. R. S. Mead (Theosophical Publishing 
Society),—The Parentage and Kinsfolk of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., by Sir Robert 
Edgeumbe (Chiswick Press),— Darwin, by 
A. H. Japp (Bale),—Sir Thomas Lipton and 
the America Cup, by C. T. Bateman (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier),—Venice: Notes 
and Impressions, by G. E. Anstruther 
(S. Olley),—A Frenchman in the Land 0’ 
Cakes, by R. W. Sneddon (Glasgow, Bryce),— 
Some Favourite Books and their Authors, by 
J.Shaylor (Grant Richards),—The American 
Invaders, by F. A. McKenzie (H. W. Bell),— 
Fame and Fiction, by E. A. Bennett (Grant 
Richards), — A Theoretical and Practical 
Treatise on Oblique Bridges in Stone and 
Brick, by F. Campin (Office of the ‘ Railway 
Engineer ’),—British Gothenburg Experiments 
and Public-House Trusts, by J. Rowntree and 
A. Sherwell (Hodder & Stoughton),—How to 
Succeed in your Examination, by G. A. Wade 
(Grant Richards), — Government Museum, 
Madras: Catalogue of the Prehistoric Anti- 
quities, by R. B. Foote (Madras, Government 
Press), — Saga-Book of the Viking Club, 
Vol. II. Part ITI. (Viking Club),—Proceedings 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXXII. 
(the Institute), — Subject List of Works on 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology in the 
Library of the Patent Office (Patent Office),— 
Our Flags, by Rear-Admiral S. Eardley- 
Wilmot (Simpkin), — Elementary Geometry, 
Plane and Solid, by T. F. Holgate (Macmillan), 
—Arnold’s French Reading Books: Un 
Anniversaire & Londres, Les Quatre Cri-cris de 
la Boulangére, and Il Faut Penser a Tout, by 
P. J. Stahl, edited by C. E. B. Hewitt 
(Arnold), — The Cyclist’s Touring Guwides: 
Vol. II., England, North, by A. W. Rumney 
(Philip),—Directory of Americans resident in 
London, American Firms and Agencies (Eden 
Fisher), —Scott’s The Fair Maid of Perth, 
edited by W. M. Mackenzie (Black),— 
Poems of Longfellow, edited by E. KE. 
Speight (Black), A Spider’s Web, by 
Mrs. A. Gowing (Burleigh),—The Awaken- 
ing of Anthony Weir, by S. K. Hocking 
(R.T.S.),—Granuaile, a Queen of the West, 
by C. R. Panter (Jarrold),—John Henry, by 
H. McHugh (Heinemann),—Joscelyn’s Pictures, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick (Simpkin),— 
The Heretic, by R. J. Lees (J. Long),—The 
Dead Calypso, and other Verses, by L. A. 
Robertson (San Francisco, Robertson),— 
Arrows, by Alice F. Barry (Simpkin),—The 
Romance of Religion, by Olive and H. Vivian 
(Pearson),—The Century Bible: The Pastoral 
Epistles, Timothy and Titus, edited by R. F. 
Horton (Edinburgh, Jack),—The Letters of 
St. Paul, translated by A. S. Way (Macmillan), 
—Studies and Speculations in Natural Theology, 
by the Rev. W. L. Blamires (Partridge),—The 
Development of Doctrine from the Early 
Middle Ages to the Reformation, by J. S. 
Banks (C. H. Kelly),—Paganism in the Papal 
Church, by W. J. Wilkins (Sonnenschein),— 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, by the 
Rev. W. Robertson (Black),—A Service 
for the Sick in Home and Hospital, by 
Mark Guy Pearse (H. Marshall),—The First 
Interpreters of Jesus, by G. H. Gilbert, 
D.D. (Maemillan),—The Religion of the First 
Christians, by F. J. Gould (Watts), — The 
Acrostic Poems of the Old Testament: an 
English Version, by J. U. Glanville (Skeffing- 
ton),—Entstehen und Vergehen der Welt, by 
J. G. Vogt (Williams & Norgate),—Die Pro- 


(Heidelberg, Winter),—and Siena, by L. M. 
Richter (Leipzig, Seemann). Among New 
Editions we have The Rules and Usages of the 
Stock Exchange, by G. H. Stutfield and H. S. 
Cautley (E. Wilson),—Sewage, and the Bac- 
terial Purification of Sewage, by S. Rideal (Sani- 
tary Publishing Co.),—Wéitnesses to Christ, 
by W. Clark (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),— 
The Society of Friends, by J. S. Rowntree 
(Headley Brothers),—The Ethic of Freethought, 
and other Addresses and Essays, by K. Pearson 
(Black),—A Voyage of Consolation, by S. J. 
Duncan (Methuen),—and The Veiled Man, by 
W. Le Queux (J. Long). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Blamires (W. L.), Studies and Speculations in Natura? 
Theology, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Bramston (M ), The Sunrise of Revelation : New Testament 
Teaching for Seccndary Schools, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Clark (H. W.), Meanings and Methods of the Spiritual Life, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Johnston (R. M.), The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 
1846-9, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 

Moule (Bp. H. C. G.), Thoughts for the Sundays of the 
Year. cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Pearson (K.), The Ethic of Freethought, and other Addresses 
and Essays, Second Kdition, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Wilmot-Buxton (H. J.), In Many Keys, Thirty Sermons on 
Thirty Psalms, cr. 8vo, 3/ 


Fine Art cnd Archeology. 
Italian Wall Decorations of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
Foetry and the Drama, 
Arnold (Sir Edwin), The Voyage of Ithobal, 5/ net. 
Shakespeare’s Works: Vol. 1, The Comedy of Errors, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 


Bibliography. 

Prideaux (W. F.), Notes for a Bibliography of Edward Fitz- 

Gerald, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Histcry ard Bicgraphy. 

Fea (Allan), King Monmouth, 1649-85, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Frazer (N. L.), English History illustrated from Original 
Sources, 1307-99, er. 8vo, 2/6 

Jose (A. W.), The Growth of the Empire, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Meiklejohn (J. M. D. and M.J. C.), A School History of 
England, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Molloy (Fitzgerald), The Queen’s Comrade, the Life and 
Times of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 2 vols. 
8vo, 24/ net. 

Muir (J. H.), Glasgow in 1901, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Penn (W. A.), The Soverane Herbe, a History of Tobacco, 6/ 

St. Cyres (Viscount), Francois de Fénelon, 8vo, 10/6 

Shaylor (J.), Some Favourite Books and their Authors, 3/6 

Snell (F. J.), The Age of Chaucer, 1346-1400, Introduction 
by J. W. Hales, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Steuart (A. F.), A Short Sketch of Francis and William 
Light, the Founders of Penang and Adelaide, 3/6 net. 

War Notes, the Diary of Col. de Villebois-Mareuil, trans- 
lated by F. Lees, cr. 8vo, 5/ 


Geography and Travel. 

Bernacchi (L.), To the South Polar Regions, Expedition of 

1898-1900, 8vo, 12/ net. 
Science. 

Castle (F.), Practical Mathematics for Beginners, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

De Fleury (M.), The Criminal Mind, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Halliburton (W. D.), Handbook of Physiology, Fourth Edi- 
tion, 8vo, 14/ 

Tallack (J. C.), The Book of the Greenhouse, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Thornley (T.), Cotton Spinning: First Year, cr. 8vo, 3/ net ; 
Intermediate, or Second Year, cr. 8vo, 5/ net; Honours, 
or Third Year, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Treatise on Zoology, edited by HE. Ray Lankester: Part 4, 
The Platyhelmia, Mesozoa, and Nemertini, by W. B. 
Benham, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 

General Literature. 

Arnold (Mrs. S. G.), Two Busybodies, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Bagot (R.), The Just and the Unjust, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Baker (J.), A Double Choice, cr. 8vo, ¢/ 

Baring-Gould (S.), Royal Georgie, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bennett (E. A), Fame and Fiction, an Enquiry into Certain 
Popularities, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Best (G. A.), The Six-Inch Admiral, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Boy’s Own Annual, 1901, folio, 8/ 

Cambridge University Calendar for 1901-2, 12mo, 7/6 net. 

Carey (R. N.), Herb of Grace, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Crockett (S. R.), Love Idylls, cr. 8vo, parchment, 5/ net. 

Fielding (H.), The Hearts of Men, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Gallon (T.), Rickerby’s Folly, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Girl’s Own Annual, 1901, folio, 8/ 

Haverfield (EK. L.), Jim’s Sweethearts, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Henshaw (Julia W.), Why not, Sweetheart? cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hocking (S. K.), The Awakening of Anthony Weir, 3/6 

Hope (A. R.), An Album of Adventures which happened to 
us in our Holidays, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Laverton (Mrs. H. S.), The Romance of a Hill Station, and 

other Stories, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Malet (Lucas), The History of Sir Richard Calmady, 6/ 

Mitford (B.). The Triumph of Hilary Blachland, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rowntree (J.) and Sherwell (A.), British Gothenburg Ex- 

periments and Public-Houee Trusts, er. 8vo, 2/6 ’ 

Stephens (R.), The Wooing of Grey Eyes, and other Stories, 

er. 8vo, 6/ 

Thomas (Annie), The Diva, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Turner (Ethel), The Story of a Baby, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Unprofessional Tales, by Normyx, cr. 8vo, 6/ 








Publishing Syndicate) deserves the favourable 





nomina im Friihmittelenglisehen, by O. Diehn 


6, 
Van Vorst (Bessie and Mary), Bagsby’s Daughter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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THE ATHENAUM 








FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Bissing (Fr. W. v.), Les Bas-reliefs de Kom el Chougafa, 25fr. 
Erman (A.), Zauberspriiche f. Mutter u. Kind aus dem 
Papyrus 3,027 des Berliner Museums, 4m. 


History and Biography. 

Fleury (Comte), Les Grandes Dames pendant la Révolution 
et sous l’Empire, 3fr. 50. 

Thouvenel (L.), Trois Années de la Question dOrient, 
1856-9, 7fr. 50. 

Science. 

Besancon (Dr.), Paradoxes sur la Médecine, 3fr. 

Haushalter (P.), Etienne (G.), Spillmann (L.), Thiry (C.), 
Cliniques Médicales Iconograpbiques, 50tr. 

Landouzy et Sersiron (Drs.), Armement Antituberculeux, 


lfr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Issaieff (A. A.), Socialpolitische Essais, 6m. 50. 
Margueritte (P. et V.), Les Braves Gens, 3fr. 50. 
Roé (Art), Mon Régiment Russe, 3fr. 50. 
Vogt (W.), Le Péril Maconnique en Suisse, 3fr. 50. 





MR. PATER'S ‘ESSAYS FROM THE GUARDIAN.’ 

134, Lauderdale Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 
TI wisH to protest against the publication of 
a volume entitled ‘ Essays from the Guardian,’ 
by Walter Pater, which has just been issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. This volume is 
uniform with the édition de luxe of Mr. Pater’s 
works, and is inscribed on the back of the 
cover, ‘The Works of Walter Pater: Essays 
from the Guardian.’ On a fiy-leaf we are 
told, ‘‘The nine papers contained in the 
following volume originally appeared anony- 
mously in the Guardian newspaper.’’ Now 
the papers in question were collected from 
the Guardian at the end of 1896 and privately 
printed in an edition limited to 100 copies, 
and offered, as the preface tells us, ‘‘ to the 
inner circle of his [Mr. Pater’s] friends.’’ To 
that inner circle they had an interest of 
their own; it was as if a copy of a private 
letter had been handed about among friends, 
who could be relied upon to take it for what it 
was. But they never were a partof Mr. Pater’s 
‘Works,’ and they never should have been 
offered to the public under that title. They 
are not in the strict sense essays at all; they 
are merely reviews, and they were written by 
Mr. Pater merely as reviews. At various 
times Mr. Pater contributed reviews, signed 
and unsigned, to various papers, not only to 
the Guardian, but to the Athenwum, the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the Bookman, the Daily Chro- 
nicle, the Nineteenth Century, and Macmillan’'s 
Magazine. The reviews in the Guardian are 
neither better nor worse than the reviews in 
the other papers. They were done to please 
friends (myself among others), or to express 
an opinion in regard to some book which had 
interested Mr. Pater, and they were done 
without the least attempt to make literature. 
Whole pages are taken up with quotations, and 
the main part of the paper on Wordsworth 
is taken word for word from Mr. Pater’s 
own essay on Wordsworth contained in the 
volume of ‘ Appreciations.’ No one who knew 
Mr. Pater will doubt for an instant that, had 
he been alive, he would never have consented 
to the publication of these reviews in a 
volume. So scrupulous was his rectitude 
towards himself and towards the public, that 
he was with difficulty persuaded that his most 
finished work was sufficiently finished for 
publication. To print as a part of his 
‘Works ’ a quite arbitrary selection from his 
literary journalism is to do a serious wrong 
to a writer who is no longer able to defend 
himself against either his enemies or his 

friends. ARTHUR SyMoONs. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


THE forthcoming publications of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall include: Anticipations: an 
Experiment in Prophecy, by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
—Diaries of the Emperor Frederick, edited 
by Margarethe von Poschinger, translated by 
Frances A. Welby,—The Memoirs of Jacques 
Casanova de Seingalt,—Recollections of the 
Congress of Vienna, 1814-15, by Count de la 





Garde-Chambonas, edited with introduction 
and notes by Count Fleury,—The Norwich 
Road: an East Anglian Highway, by Mr. 
C. G. Harper,—Omnibuses and Cabs, their 
Origin and History, by Mr. H. C. Moore,— 
The Culture of Greenhouse Orchids: Old 
System and New, by Mr. F. Boyle,—A Cape 
Housekeeper’s Diary, by Hildagonda J. 
Duckitt,—Indian Dishes for English Tables, 
by Ketab,—a new and complete edition of the 
novels of Samuel Richardson, in 20 vols.,— 
a complete pocket edition of Dickens’s works 
on Oxford India paper,—Ingram, a novel by 
Geraldine Kemp,—Fancy Far-land: a Col- 
lection of Stories for Young People, by Myra 
Hamilton,—Fragments of Memory and Fancy, 
in prose and verse, by Baroness Oesterreicher, 
—Great Battles of the World, by Mr. Stephen 
Crane,— Twenty Thousand Miles of Road 
Travel in Central ant Western Europe, by Mr. 
W. J. A. Stamer,—Italian Wall Decorations 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,— 
The Human Figure in Motion, by Mr. Eadward 
Muybridge, — Floral Studies for Decorative 
Design and Progressive Design for Students, 
by Mr. James Ward, — Perspective for Art 
Students, Artists, and Draughtsmen, by Mr. 
Richard G. Hatton,—Modelling: a Guide for 
Teachers and Students, by Prof. Lanteri,— 
Intermediate Practical Physics: a Manual, 
by Mr. John B. Wilkinson,—Electrical En- 
gineering Testing, by Mr. Aspinall Parr,—and 
A Text-Book of Mechanical Engineering, by 
Mr. W. J. Lineham. 

Mr, John Lane’s autumn announcements 
comprise: Poets of the Younger Generation, 
by William Archer, with illustrations by Mr. 
R. Bryden,—Jane Austen: her Homes and her 
Friends, by Miss Constance Hill, with illus- 
trations by Ellen G. Hill,—The Wessex of 
Thomas Hardy, by Prof. Bertram Windle, with 
illustrations by Edmund H. New,—Ancient 
Royal Palaces in and near London, lithographs 
by Mr. T. R. Way, with descriptive notes by 
Mr. F. Chapman,—The Widow and her Friends, 
large cartoons by Mr. Dana Gibson,—Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayydm, rendered into verse by Ed- 
ward FitzGerald, with illustrations by Mr. 
H. Cole and an introductory note by Mr. 
Money-Coutts,—Thomas Wolsey: Legate and 
Reformer, by Ethelred L. Taunton, with illus- 
trations by T. R. Way,—Vol. II. of the Flori- 
legium Latinum (Victorian Poets), edited by 
the Rev. St. John Thackeray and the Rev. 
E. D. Stone,—Dream Days, by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame, with illustrations by Maxfield 
Parrish,—The Just and the Unjust, a novel 
by Mr. R. Bagot,—The Usurper, a novel by 
Mr. W. J. Locke,—The World’s Delight, by 
Mary J. H. Skrine,—They that took the 
Sword, a novel by Mr. N. Stephenson,—New 
Poems, by Mr. Watts-Dunton,—The Rubiiyat, 
done into English from the French of J. B. 
Nicolas, by Baron Corvo,—My Vicarage Gar- 
den, by Canon Ellacombe,—From the Heart 
of the Rose, by Mrs. Caldwell Crofton (Miss Mil- 
man),—F lowersand Gardens, by Forbes Watson, 
edited with an introduction by Canon Ella- 
combe,—Round the World to Wympland, by 
Evelyn Sharp,—A Romance of the Nursery, 
by Mrs. A. Harker, — Goody Two Shoes 
Picture-Book, by Mr. Walter Crane,—Shake- 
speare’s Songs, with illustrations by Henry 
Ospovat,—Vol. II. of the new edition of Helps’s 
The Spanish Conquest in America, by M. 
Oppenheim,—Walt Whitman: an Essay, by 
Edmond Holmes,—An Iseult Idyll, and other 
Poems, by E. Constant Lounsbery, — The 
Zincali; or, an Account of the Gypsies in Spain 
(‘‘ The Pocket Library ’’), by George Borrow, 
—‘‘ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,”’ edited 
by Harry Roberts: Vol. I. The Book of 
Asparagus, by Mr. C. Ilott; Vol. II. The 
Book of the Greenhouse, by Mr. J. C. 
Tallack; Vol. III. The Book of the Grape, 
by Mr. H. W. Ward; Vol. IV. The Book of 
Old-fashioned Flowers, by the Editor; Vol. V. 
The Book of Bulbs, by Mr. S. Arnott; Vol, VI. 
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The Book of the Apple, by Mr. H. H. Thomas. 
Vol. VII. The Book of Climbing Plants, by 
Mr. G. H. Woolaston, M.A., F.G.S.,—Latep 
Poems, by Mrs. Meynell,—new volumes in 
““The New Pocket Library,’’ ‘‘ The Lover's 
Library,’’ and ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus.”’ 

The following new books are announced by 
Messrs. J. & A. Churchill: A Manual of 
Anatomy, by the late Prof. A. Hughes, edited 
by Prof. Arthur Keith,—Clinical Essays ang 
Lectures, by Mr. Howard Marsh,—a work 
on Gyneecological Pathology, by Dr. C. H, 
Roberts, illustrated,—The Bacteriological 
Examination of Water, by Major Horrocks, of 
the Army Medical School, Netley,—Serum. 
therapy, by Prof. R. T. Hewlett, of King’s 
College,—A Text-Book of Clinical Medicine, 
by Dr. T. D. Savill,—A Handbook of Nursing, 
Medical and Surgical, by Dr. W. J. Hadley,— 
Elementary Ophthalmic Optics, including 
Ophthalmoscopy and Retinoscopy, by Dr. J, 
Herbert Parsons,—Vol. IV. of Groves and 
Thorp’s Chemical Technology ,—Electric Light- 
ing and Photometry, by Mr. W. J. Dibdin 
and Mr. G. E. Cooke. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co.’s announcements 
for the new season include: The Theatre: its 
Development in France and England, and a 
History of its Greek and Latin Origins, by C, 
Hastings, authorized translation by F. A, 
Welby,—Dramatie Art and Actors, by Karl 
Mantzius, translated by L. von Cossel,—State 
Trials, Political and Social, Second Series, 
selected and edited by Mr. H. L. Stephen,— 
Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, with illustrations by H. Pillé,—in ‘ The 
Saints Series’’: Saint Dominic, by Jean 
Guiraud, translated ‘by Mrs. de Mattos; 
Saint Chrysostom, by Aimé Puech, translated 
by Mildred Partridge ; Saint Antony of Padua, 
by the Abbé Albert Lepitre, translated by 
Frances Low,—Within the Radius: an Enter- 
tainment, by Albert Kinross,—A Soldier of 
Virginia, by B. E. Stevenson,—and Frédérique, 
and Léa, Marcel Prévost’s two stories, trans- 
lated by Ellen Marriage. 


Messrs. Freemantle & Co. promise: Poems, 
by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, with illustrations 
from the original woodblocks by Millais, 
Rossetti, and W. Holman Hunt, with a pre 
face by Mr. Pennell and an introduction by 
Mr. Holman Hunt,—the first volumes of a 
series called ‘‘ Historic Families of the United 
Kingdom,’’ under the general editorship of 
Mr. W. A. Lindsay, viz., The House of 
Percy, by Mr. G. Brenan; and The House 
of Douglas, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart.,— 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, a new edition, 
designed expressly for children, with illustra- 
tions and an introduction by Mrs. Herbert 
Railton,—The Tempest, decorated throughout 
by Mr. Anning Bell, — The Lives of the 
English Saints, now complete in 6 vols.,—The 
Posthumous Memoirs of Francois René, 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand, translated by Mr. 
Teixeira de Mattos,—The Old Court Suburb, 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Austin Dobson, with illustrations by Mr. 
Railton and Mr. E. J. Sullivan,—and Stories 
of Indian Life, by Cornelia Sorabji. 


Mr. Brimley Johnson’s autumn announce- 
ments include: Penholm, a series of twenty- 
five drawings by Mr. Howell Baker,—The 
Defendant, a volume of essays by Mr. G. 
Chesterton,—Letters from John Chinaman,— 
The Points of the Racehorse, by Major- 
General Sir J. Hills,—The Complete Works 
of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, edited by 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in 12 vols.,—The 
Irish Land Problem, and how to Solve It, by Mr. 
Dudley S. A. Cosby,—Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures, new edition, edited by Mr. Walter 
Jerrold, with illustrations by Keene, Leech, 
and Doyle,—The Rainbow Garden, and other 
Stories, by Mrs. Chanter,—’Twixt Dog and 
Wolf, by Mr. C. F. Keary,— Beneath the 
Moon, a story of Cornwall and India, by Dolly 
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Pentreath,—Polyphemus, a volume of poems, 
py Mr. R. C. Trevelyan, illustrated by Mr. 
Roger Fry,—Some Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with introduction by Mr. J. C. Wright, illus- 
trated by Mr. Guthrie,— in the ‘ Astolat 
Reprints’’: Sonnets, by Mrs. Browning ; 
Songs of Innocence and Experience ; and 
Gray’s English Poems, —in the ‘‘ Vellum 
Poets’?: Omar Khayyam, and Songs of Shake- 
speare,—Poems, by A. Romney Green,—Non- 
sense Rhymes, by the late Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, illustrated by Mr. Chesterton,—Mrs. 
Hammond's Children, by Mary Strafford, illus- 
trated by Alice Strafford and F. H. S. Shep- 
herd,—John Goritza, and Snawfleck, by Dolly 
Pentreath, — Gwyn, Dee, Pero & Co., by 
Ernestine E. Williams,—The Wonderful Story 
of Dunder van Halden, by E. C., illustrated 
by the author,—The Parting, and Waiting for 
the Train, by Mr. Adair FitzGerald,—Death 
or the Emperor, and A Sprig of White 
Heather, by Elise Cooper,—A Rustic Maid, 
by Lucy Whitehead,—Kindergarten Plays, by 
Clementina Black,—The Babes in the Wood, 
by Mr. A. Marshall,—Birds of a Feather, and 
The Flower Fairies’ Frolic, by Mr. A. Fitz- 
Gerald,—and The Mirror: a Japanese Play, by 
Rosina Filippi. 








THE oéAvoy OF THE GREEKS. 
September 14tb, 1901. 

In a discussion, or rather inquiry, of this 
character any specific local information of the 
sort furnished in the Atheneum of to-day 
by Mr. W. R. Paton from Calymnos is most 
welcome, and I at once accept his statement 
(in correction of mine in the Athenewm of the 
10th ult.) that in modern Greek parsley is not 
called oéAcvov, but ‘‘maidands’’; and it is 
confirmed by my reference in the Athenwwm 
of July 20th last to the fact that Belon found 
garden, i.e. blanched, celery cultivated at 
Constantinople (1546-50) under the name of 
“selino.’’ The authority for my misstatement 
was a very old and rudimentary dictionary of 
modern Greek, which gave no Greek name 
for celery (wild or garden, i.e., blanched), and 
gave éAvvov for parsley. It gave also (as I 
stated) ‘‘murddia’’ and (as I did not state) 
“maidandé’’ as synonyms of oéAwov. My 
reason for not giving ‘‘ maidané’’ as a synonym 
was because I found the designation (and so 
feared complicating my argument needlessly) 
applied to two other umbelliferous plants, 
(1) Seseli annuum = ‘‘ agrios maidandés,’’ the 
oreoselinum of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, found on Messapion and Hymettus ; 
and (2) Lophotenia awrea=‘‘ maidanon tou 
bounou,’’ the ‘ Peloponnesian Seseli ” of 
Dioscorides, found on Parnassus, Hymettus 
(and there growing with ‘ myrica,”’ myrtle, 
rosemary, arbutus, ‘‘cytisus,’’ and laurel), 
Cyllene, and Parnon. As Mr. Paton states 
that the apparently unmeaning designation 

maidan6’’ is a loanfrom the Turkish, I would 
presume that it may be the word maidani, lite- 
rally ‘‘ of the plain”’ (ef. redidvand épeoréediov), 
but here meaning originally “agrestis,’’ “ syl- 
vestris,’’ or rather, in Low Latin, “ forestis,”’ 
as the equivalent of the Hindustani jangli, In 
India the people qualify every plant as bayichi, 

of the garden ’’; jangli, ‘‘of the unenclosed 
waste ’’ or “‘wild’’; pahari, ‘‘of the hills’’; 
maidani, ‘‘ of the open country side ’’ or ‘‘ open 
jungle,’’ and so forth. If this is a correct 
teading of ‘‘maidand,’’ the qualifications of 
the word in “‘ field maidané”’ and “ maidané of 
the hills’? are both tautological. Maidani 
(whatever ‘‘ maidands”’ may mean) would apply 
to every part, outside the towns, of high and 
bare Calymnos, “‘ fruitful in honey.’’ 

Mr. Paton’s proffered correction of my 
statement that garden —i.e., the monstrous 
albino-form — celery (see the ‘ Tératologie 
Végétale ” of Moquin-Tandon, Paris, 1841) was 
cropped in the Levant in September and 
October I can accept at present only for con- 


sideration. In this discussion garden celery 
has always been distinguished as the blanched 
and thickened form—illustrated by such Ful- 
ham types as ‘ Sutton’s White Gem,’’ 
‘‘Veitch’s Superb White,’’ and ‘* Fulham 
Prize’’ (red-stalked)—of wild A piwm graveolens. 
But Mr. Paton distinguishes garden celery as 
simply wild celery grown in a garden and for 
use as a potherb. Such garden celery has no 
place in the immediate argument of mine with 
which he deals; but the fact that in Calymnos 
this is all the difference recognized between 
wild celery and garden celery is most interest- 
ing, and throws a new light on what Dios- 
corides may indicate by his oéAcvov xnraiov, 
which was certainly not celery in the sense of 
the market gardeners of England and France. 
As to the season of cropping garden, i.e. 
blanched, celery in the Levant, I can only say 
that at once, on reading Mr. Samuel Butler’s 
note in the Atheneum of July 13th last, I 
began making local inquiries on the subject, 
and in every case the answer was during 
October and November; while from Egypt I 
learned that, of course, blanched celery could 
be sown and cropped all the year round, but 
the traditionary seedtime was in September 
and October, and the harvest in October and 
November ; and, for the reason that, like all 
the artificially reared Umbelliferze, blanched 
celery required such heavy manuring and con- 
stant irrigation, that it could not be profitably 
cultivated in the Levant as a commercial pro- 
duct throughout the year. It would be well 
to ascertain whether blanched celery is any- 
where in the Levant sown and cropped month 
by month, so as to be in perpetual season ; and, 
if so, whether this is in accordance with the 
traditional agriculture of the specified place, 
or due to the introduction of the practice in 
recent years from Western Europe. 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


September 16th, 1901. 

I sHoutp not follow this matter further, 
were it not that Sir George Birdwood’s treat- 
ment of Virgil’s epithets seems to me radically 
wrong. He assumes that suave rubens and 
ferrugineus are applied to the same plant. I 
believe that Virgil means to make a specific 
distinction, and knows two hyacinths. If 
ferrugineus be, as Plautus defines it, color 
thalassicus, the plant must be a Muscari, 
and this identification gives Gladiolus segetum 
the first claim on the epithet suave rubens. 
Of this flower I examined many specimens in 
Sicily, and almost all of them had on the peri- 
anth two marks, each strongly resembling the 
letters AI. That Virgil’s plants are two, and 
not one, is no new view, for it is held by 
Bubani. 

Is or is not the martagon a native of Sicily ? 
Archangeli confines it to the peninsula. My 
own knowledge of Sicilian hills is small, but I 
have never seen the plant there. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 

*,* We cannot insert any more letters on 
this subject. 








THE DATE OF GOWER'S BIRTH. 
350, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

PERHAPS you will allow me to correct an 
error made by your reviewer in his notice 
of my edition of Gower (Atheneum, Sep- 
tember 7th). Hesays: ‘‘ Mr. Macaulay thinks 
he [Gower] may have been born about 1345.” 
As a matter of fact the only suggestion that 
I have made about the date of Gower’s birth 
is in the Introduction to vol. i., p. lxii, where 
I conjecture (on grounds there stated) that 
he may have been about forty-six years old at 
the time when he wrote the ‘ Speculum Medi- 
tantis,’ that is, about the year 1378. This 
would make his birth twelve or fifteen years 
earlier than the date mentioned by your 





reviewer. 


I think the theory of the premature decrepi- 
tude of the men of the fourteenth century has 
been much overworked, though no doubt, for 
various reasons, the expectation of life at any 
given age was then less than it is now. I do 
not think, however, that the Black Prince, 
who died at the age of forty-six after an 
exceptionally hard life, was considered old by 
his contemporaries, and even the king his 
father, who died at sixty-four, was thought to 
have shortened his life by the excesses of his 
last years. 

Gower speaks of himself in 1390 as suffering 
from old age and long-continued bad health, 
and I take it that he may then have been 
about fifty-eight. I have no difficulty in 
believing that he was sixty-eight when his 
eyesight failed, and that he may have been 
as much as seventy-six when he died in 1408. 

I am disposed to think that he was some 
years older than Chaucer. 

G. C. MACAULAY. 








FOLK-LORE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 

In reference to your comment upon the 
absence of an index from Mrs. Gutch’s volume, 
may I point out that it is No. 4 of a series 
which is intended to embrace the whole of 
England? A general index to the series when 
completed is a necessary part of the scheme, 
and will certainly be supplied. Indexes to 
the separate parts were not deemed advisable 
when the scheme was started, and the three 
previously published numbers have none. 

ALFRED NUTT. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Tne rearrangement of the permanent 
exhibition of printed books and bookbind- 
ings in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum is now complete, and a new 
descriptive ‘Guide,’ with numerous illus- 
trations, has been printed for the Trustees 
by Messrs. Constable. The exhibition 
follows in the main the old lines, as 
laid down by Panizzi in 1851, but the his- 
tory of printing (including music-printing) 
and bookbinding is more amply illus- 
trated than heretofore, while the 
examples of ‘“‘ sumptuous printing ” are 
now distributed among the other books 
of the countries to which they belong. A 
single case is devoted to block - books, 
four to examples of German printing from 
1455 to 1532, two to Italy, and one each to 
France, Spain, and the Low Countries. The 
exhibition of English books is largely 
increased, the books of Wynkyn de Worde 
and Pynson being now as fully illustrated 
as those of Caxton, while sufficient examples 
of later date are shown to furnish some idea 
of the fortunes of printing in England down 
to the closing of the Kelmscott Press. Two 
cases are also devoted to the first editions 
of famous English books. The exhibition 
illustrating the history of music-printing is 
now contained in two cases instead of one. 
In the exhibition of bookbindings an 
arrangement by countries has been substi- 
tuted for a general chronological sequence, 
and lovers of Italian, French, or English 
bindings will find a special show - case 
devoted to each of them. 

Mrs. Onristiz is bringing out in one 
volume the collected essays of her lamented 
husband the late Chancellor Christie. 


Mr. Hernemann will publish shortly 
a collected edition in two volumes of 





Mr. Arthur Symons’s poems, many of 
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which are out of print. The first volume 
will contain a selection from ‘Days and 
Nights’ (1889) and a revised reprint of 
‘ Silhouettes’ (1892) and ‘ London Nights’ 
(1895), together with translations from 
Racine, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Calderon, 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and 
others. The text has been revised through- 
out, and many poems have been added and 
omitted. The second volume will contain 
‘ Amoris Victima’ (1897), ‘Images of Good 
and Evil’ (1899), and a new and unpublished 
collection of poems entitled ‘The Loom of 
Dreams.’ 


Mrs. Henry Bircnenovcn is about to 
bring out a children’s story, entitled 
‘ Private Bobs and the New Recruit,’ relating 
some children’s experiences of the late 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, and of the South 
African war as it affected English children 
at home. The book is to be illustrated by 
Mr. Brock, and will be published by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co. 


Blackwood for October contains a notable 
article by Mr. Michie entitled ‘ China 
Revisited.’ According to Mr. Michie, the 
conduct of the European troops in China 
has been revolting in the extreme. A new 
story by Q, entitled ‘The Westcotes,’ is 
begun in the number; and other contribu- 
tions are ‘Games in Old and Modern 
France,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang; ‘A China- 
man in England,’ an account ofa diary kept 
by a member of the Chinese Embassy in 
London, and recently published in Chinese ; 
‘The Little Son,’ a poem, by Moira O’ Neill ; 
and ‘ Moslem Confraternities in North 
Africa,’ by Mr. Walter B. Harris. 


In the Cornhill Magazine for October Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie’s Black - Stick Paper, 
entitled ‘Nohant in 1874,’ is devoted to 
George Sand. Mr. Reginald Blunt con- 
tributes some reminiscences of the Carlyles, 
and some letters which were written by 
Mrs. Carlyle to an old servant and are not 
included in any published edition of her 
correspondence. Mr. Quiller-Couch has a 
seasonable paper, the ‘ Laying up the Boat,’ 
and Mr. G. S. Street a study on ‘The 
Persistence of Youth,’ while Mr. E. V. Lucas 
discusses ‘ The Circus.’ 


Hicuty useful work has been effected by 
the opening of a number of schools for 
crippled children under the London School 
Board. It is hoped that accommodation 
will soon be provided for over a thousand 
children. The Board has been much assisted 
by voluntary co-operation from the outside. 


Ir is interesting to note, in view of the 
increased powers given to County Councils 
in respect of secondary education, and of 
the proposed constitution of the new local 
authorities, that most of the existing 
Technical Education Committees in the 
county areas are constituted entirely of 
members of the Councils. In many of the 
Borough Councils the co-opted members (as 
in Liverpool) form a majority. 

Cart. Trorrer writes from Marlings, 
Enys Road, Eastbourne :— 

**Can any of your readers oblige me with 
some first-hand reminiscences of the late Sir 
James Outram which are not contained in the 
larger biography by Sir F. Goldsmid? It has 
been suggested to me from several quarters that 
a popular account of the great soldier-states- 
man, whom Sir Charles Napier called ‘the 





Bayard of India,’ might awaken fresh interest 
in the career and character of the heroic veteran 
who looms so large in every history of the 
Indian Mutiny, and whose previous service had 
brightened many a page in the annals of our 
Indian empire.” 


Tue fifteenth volume of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ will be published early in October, 
and will contain an unusual number of 
entries. Many of the books recorded have 
never appeared in the work since its com- 
mencement. The total value of the books 
sold has also reached the highest amount 
recorded during the last fifteen years. 


THe High Commissioner for Canada, 
renewing the offer of his Government to 
provide text-books on Canadian history, 
geography, and resources, mentions that 
1,500 schools in the United Kingdom 
submitted their pupils to examination in 
the first year of the experiment, and 
received medals for the successful candi- 
dates. 


Mr. Witt1AM Rosertson, a well-known 
west of Scotland journalist, who has already 
written on Burns’s town of “ honest men 
and bonnie lassies,” has in preparation a 
book which will bear the title of ‘ Auld 
Ayr: a Study in Disappearing Men and 
Manners.’ The author’s object, as stated 
in his prospectus, is to “‘reproduce for the 
benefit of those who follow after some phases 
of the social life of which the town of Ayr 
was the centre in the days that are gone.” 
Messrs. Stephen & Pollock, of Ayr, will be 
the publishers. 


Mr. Kocn, the compiler of the catalogue 
of Dante literature in the Fiske Collection in 
Cornell University Library, has been work- 
ing for some months in Paris and the 
British Museum, collecting notices of rare 
Dante books and Danteiana not in the 
Fiske list. He sails to-day for the States. 


Dr. Murakami, of Tokio University, was 
commissioned by the Japanese Government 
two years ago to search in Europe for evi- 
dence of the relations between Japan and 
the European powers before the former 
country was closed to foreigners. Dr. Mura- 
kami has accordingly searched the archives 
of the Vatican, the Italian and Dutch 
Governments, and those of every city at all 
likely to contain documents relating to 
Japan. He has been for several months 
past working in our India and Foreign 
Offices, in the Record Office, and the British 
Museum, and in such private collections as 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission show 
to contain Eastern letters and reports. He 
has reaped an unexpectedly rich harvest of 
information, and has been especially pleased 
to find at the India Office two Japanese 
MS. documents of the timeof James 1. Dr. 
Murakami has one month more to spend in 
England. He will then go to Portugal and 
Spain, and lastly again to Italy, where he 
will print the most important of the Italian 
MSS. bearing on his subject. He has re- 
ported progress from time to time to the 
Historical Society at Tokio, whose members 
have taken great interest in his finds. 


Mr. R. Tsvcutt, one of the new school of 
Japanese poets, has come to England for 
two years’ study of English literature, 
varied by some months’ stay in France, 
Germany, and Italy. 
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To be more exact than we were in th 
paragraph we printed last week, we may 
say that the paper which Mrs. Meynell 
to read in San Francisco has for its subjec 
‘The Great Transition in English Pog 
between the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.’ 


Miss Louisr Imocen Gutyey is at work 
on a monograph on Hurrell Froude. 


Mr. Ceci HzapiaM, whose monograph 
on ‘Peter Vischer, the Bronze-Founder of 
Nuremberg,’ is announced in Messrs. Bells 
new. series of ‘Great Craftsmen,” ha 
written a novel, which will be published g 
the beginning of October. The title is ‘ Thy 
Marriage of Mr. Molyneux,’ and the pub. 
lishers are Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


An educational syndicate in Burma js 
urging the Indian Government to establish 
a local university, and intends to interview 
the Viceroy on the subject during his forth. 
coming visit. The syndicate complains that 
the interests of Burmese students are not 
adequately considered by the University of 
Calcutta. 


Mr. J. W. Ctrarx, the University 
Registrar, is at last going to print an 
account of the methods employed from the 
earliest times to the end of the eighteenth 
century for the preservation of MSS. and 
printed books, especially in the Middle Ages 
and by the monastic orders. The systems 
of chaining books, both in England and on 
the Continent, are of course treated of, 
‘The Care of Books’ will be published by 
the Cambridge University Press, and will 
contain about 150 illustrations. 


Temple Bar for October contains a paper 
on Ticknor, under the title ‘An American 
Professor in Literary England.’ Mr. Bind- 
loss contributes to the same number one of 
his West African stories, entitled ‘An Un- 
official Expedition,’ in which certain trading 
‘‘ free-lances’’ usurp authority in order to 
help the wife of a dying missionary ; and in 
‘Notes in a Brittany Convent’ Miss Char- 
lotte M. Mew records the varied experiences 
of six women tourists. 


Mr. Roosgvett is more of a mar of 
letters than any President of the United 
States since Jefferson. The first work that 
made him known was his handsome volume 
on ranch life. This he followed up with ‘The 
Wilderness Hunter’ and ‘ Hunting in Many 
Lands.’ He has also shone as an historian, 
writing four volumes on ‘The Winning of 
the West,’ and contributing an excellent 
monograph on ‘New York’ to the series of 
“Historic Towns” published by Messrs. 
Longman. 


Amone the Parliamentary Papers of last 
week are the Report of the Irish National 
Gallery for 1900 (1d.); Board of Education, 
Report for 1900-1 (5d.); Second Abstract of 
Foreign Labour Statistics, 1901 (1s. 4}4.); 
the Return of Shipping Casualties, with 
Charts and Appendices, from July Ist to 
June 30th, 1900 (4s, 84d.); and the Report 
of the Government Laboratory for 1900-1 


(24d.). 
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BOOKS ON BIRDS, 


A Handbook of British Birds, showing the 
Distribution of the Resident and Migratory 
cies in the British Islands, with an Index to 
the Records of the Rarer Visitants. By J. E. 
Harting. (Nimmo.)—This is the second and 
revised edition of a work which was originally 
ublished in 1872 and promptly attained the 
rank of a standard work of reference. In view 
of the probability of a call for a second edition, 
Mr. Harting made notes from time to time upon 
those points which seemed to him deserving of 
record, including the additions to the detailed 
list—or index—of the occurrences of rare or 
irregular visitors to the United Kingdom. In con- 
sequence of these notes, the bulk of the present 
yolume is three times as great as that of its pre- 
decessor ; while a new and noteworthy feature is 
the insertion of a table of the dimensions of 
each species, taken, when possible, from freshly 
killed and unshrunken specimens. For the 
sportsman as well as the naturalist the average 
and in some cases the maximum weights of 
game-birds and wild-fowl are stated, and these 
will prove useful in settling many a disputed 
point. Such, for instance, is the weight of the 
largest authenticated woodcock, which scaled 
I7}oz., a sad falling-off from the mythical 
monster shot at Narborough in 1775 or 
1776, which weighed—on the word of a 
lady — 27 0z.! To increase the utility of 
the new edition by facilitating the recogni- 
tion of the principal species, thirty-five 
coloured plates, after drawings made by the 
late Prof. Hermann Schlegel for the ‘ Birds 
of Holland,’ are inserted ; and although 
two or three of the heads figured are 
those of birds which have not been proved to 
visit our islands, still about 295 are common to 
both countries. It is to be regretted that these 
plates, each of which contains several figures, are 
scattered through the text instead of being col- 
lected at the end of the volume ; but the pub- 
lisheris probably responsible for this inconvenient 
arrangement. The author is careful to disclaim 
any intention of writing a history of British 
birds, and he expressly states that this is merely 
an amplified version of his original work brought 
up to date. In the latter respect he has not 
been uniformly successful ; and, while some of 
his notes are rather archaic, several authentic 
records of the occurrences of rare visitants seem 
to have escaped his notice. These omissions 
are by no means confined to Ireland, but they 
are especially regrettable in regard to the pub- 
lished records of such species as the Lapland 
bunting in that island in 1887 and the woodchat 
shrike in 1899, because of the rarity of these 
and other visitors in Ireland as compared with 
Great Britain. But if Mr. Harting has failed 
tokeep his book quite as closely posted up as 
might be expected from a modern compiler, he 
has made amends by contributing a number of 
interesting archeological notes, especially upon 
birds which have ceased to breed in these 
islands within the last three or four centuries. 
He was the first to draw attention to the 
fact that the spoonbill used to nest up to 
1570 at East Dene, near Goodwood; and he 
supplemented this discovery by pointing out 
that this curious bird had a colony of its own in 
the heronry at the Bishop of London’s park at 
Fulham in the time of Henry VIII.  Subse- 
quently, as quoted in this book, Prof. Newton 
showed that the spoonbill was mentioned as 
breeding in Norfolk as early as the reign of 
Edward I. In citing John Ray’s statement 
that the white stork did not nest in England 
towards the end of the seventeenth century 
Mr. Harting might have gone back a hundred 
and fifty years to that excellent Northumbrian 
ornithologist Dr. William Turner, to whom we 
owe the record of the crane rearing its young in 
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the Cambridgeshire fens, and who expressed his 
surprise at the rarity of the stork in East 
Anglia, whereas the bird was common in Ger- 
many. This was written in 1544 at Cologne, 
whither Turner had betaken himself owing to 
an admixture of politics with religion not in- 
frequent in those days. The remarks which Mr. 
Harting makes on the etymology of English 
bird-names are well worthy of attention, and he 
quotes Prof. Skeat to show that the insertion 
of adin ‘‘widgeon” is as much a violation of 
established rules as ‘‘ pidgeon” would be. On 
the strength of entries in the ‘ Durham House- 
hold Book’ (1530-34) he argues—and we think 
plausibly—that the name of a well-known 
sandpiper should be spelt ‘‘dunling,” as 
being a diminutive akin to duckling, gosling, 
&c. ; but whatever may be the orthography, there 
is small chance of a terminal g being pronounced 
at the present time. In his systematic 
arrangement, as well as nomenclature, Mr. 
Harting is remarkably conservative, but these 
are topics which would lead us very far if their 
discussion were commenced. The book abounds 
in useful and suggestive notes, and as a work of 
reference it will be found of considerable assist- 
ance to the student as well as thecompiler. On 
the subject of imported birds which have been 
liberated or have escaped, and have therefore 
no claim to a place on the British list, Mr. 
Harting’s observations are decidedly sound; but 
when he remarks that among these ‘‘are many 
birds, for example, the woodpeckers, whose im- 
portation in cages is rarely, if ever, attempted,” 
we think he must have overlooked—and will 
be thankful to us for calling his attention to—the 
following suggestive note contributed by Prof. 
Newton to ‘Yarrell’s British Birds,’ fourth 
edition, vol. ii. p. 485, and quoted from Wal- 
cott’s ‘ British Birds,’ vol. i. p. 49, published in 
1789 :— 

“An old soldier I employed in the West of 

England to procure me birds for this work, on 
bringing me one of the spotted woodpeckers, 
told me he was employed by a Capt. Lockhart in 
1764 to take their young in holes in Beaver trees, 
at Point Core, in West Florida; that they 
were put in cages, and hung in the cabbin win- 
dow of a ship, where some of them were fed by 
the old ones while the ship lay at anchor: the rest 
had large black emmets given them. He added 
that the above gentleman brought them to England 
and turned them loose in his park ; they were fed, 
during the passage, with eggs and crumbs of 
bread.” ; 
These things were done nearly a century and 
a half ago, when a voyage from America lasted 
as many weeks as it now takes days. Caged 
birds are now conveyed across the Atlantic by 
tens of thousands annually, and even humming- 
birds of two species have been brought alive 
on several occasions from Argentina to Italy, 
where they have lived for considerable periods. 
In taking leave of this volume of more than 
520 pages, a word of praise is due to the 
publisher for the clear, bold type. 


The Birds of Siberia: a Record of a Naturalist’s 
Visit to the Valleys of the Petchora and Yenesei. 
By Henry Seebohm. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. (Murray.)—Under the above title are 
amalgamated the revised editions of two interest- 
ing works originally named ‘Siberia in Europe’ 
and ‘Siberia in Asia,’ published in 1880 and 
1882 respectively, and noticed at some length 
in this journal (March 12th, 1881, December 
9th, 1882). In the former the author described 
the expedition made in 1875 by Mr. Harvie- 
Brown and himself to the lower portion of the 
valley of the Petchora, which isin the north-east 
of Russia, and a long way to the west of the 
line which divides Europe from Asia, where 
alone Siberia exists. At the time, however, 
the incorrectness of the title attracted slight 
notice. The style of the writer was bold and 
graphic ; the details of the discovery, for the first 
time in Europe, of the eggs of the grey plover 
and the little stint appealed to the bird-nesting 
section of ornithologists ; and an interpolated 








chapter on the migration of birds, as observed 
by Gitke on Heligoland, came as a revelation 
to the general public. The edition was small, 
and was soon exhausted. In 1877 Capt. Wiggins, 
who had made strenuous efforts to establish 
annual communication by sea with the Yenesei 
—one of the great waterways of Northern Asia 
—was starting overland to join his ship, the 
Thames, in time for her liberation on the 
breaking-up of the ice in spring, and at a few 
hours’ notice Seebohm joined him. This 
was a far longer and more arduous under- 
taking, for in those days no Siberian railway 
existed to shorten travel; and the overland 
journey, by way of Omsk, Tomsk, and 
Krasnoyarsk, to Yeneseisk, the descent of the 
river, the wreck of the Thames, and subsequent 
adventures, were vividly described in ‘ Siberia 
in Asia.’ The edition of the work bearing this 
redundant title was larger than that of its pre- 
decessor, but in time it also became exhausted, 
and we are told in the preface to the present 
volume that Seebohm contemplated a combina- 
tion of the two works, and had nearly finished 
the task at the time of his last illness and death 
in 1895. The editor, who is not named, but 
whose identity is an open secret, may be con- 
gratulated on the manner in which he has 
carried out the emendations of Seebohm’s highly 
phonetic Russian, and he would have acted 
judiciously in excising some of the author's 
forcible and sweeping remarks ; for instance, 
those on p. 482 and pp. 492-4. The lengthy 
foot-notes in the first editions on the 
geographical distribution of birds have been 
wisely omitted, for they are practicaliy obsolete 
at the present time, and advantage is taken of 
this saving to use larger and clearer type 
in the present volume. The disuse—or very 
erratic use—of initial capitals for the names of 
the birds mentioned in the text is not, how- 
ever, an improvement, nor is the compromise as 
regards the title satisfactory, and we would 
suggest that ‘The Birds of Arctic Russia and 
Siberia’ would have been nearer accuracy. As 
before, the work is profusely illustrated, and the 
index is adequate. It is true that the expe- 
rienced ornithologist knows where he can find, 
in the pages of the Ibis, not only Seebohm’s 
original papers, but also the later and far more 
valuable contributions by Mr. H. L. Popham 
on the avifauna of the Yenesei, but for the 
general reader the republication of these narra- 
tives of adventurous research cannot fail to be 
acceptable. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Tue 1901 meeting of the British Association 
has been fortunate in many ways : fortunate in 
having for its President one of the most genial 
and popular as well as one of the ablest of 
English scientific men ; in having for its meeting- 
place the city which claims to be the second in 
the empire ; and in having weather unusually fine 
for that city. It would be unfair to deal with 
the meeting itself without rendering justice to 
the exceptionally satisfactory way in which the 
local committee organized the meeting. They 
were lucky in having at their disposal buildings 
so convenient for the housing of the twelve 
sections of the Association as those of the Uni- 
versity, almost ideal for the purpose. But in 
the arrangements made for offering hospitality 
to guests, and for distributing information 
beforehand with regard to the various excursions 
and visits to works open to the members of the 
Association, the local committee and sub- 
committees have done better than their pre- 
decessors ; and the credit is due to the energy of 
these committees, and not to the natural or arti- 
ficial advantages of the place. On two points 
only was the voice of the grumbler to be heard : 
some of the older members disliked a reception- 
room at the top of many flights of stairs ; and the 
Post Office, as usual, provided a totally insuffi- 
cient number of clerks to deal with the crowd of 
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between one and two thousand callers applying 
for letters between 9 and 104m. There seems 
to be no reason why one or more additional 
clerks should not attend at this particular hour. 

The President’s address, excellently planned 
and delivered, was so fully summarized in last 
week’s Atheneum that little remains to be said 
with regard to its contents. Prof. Riicker’s 
defence of the title of atoms to be considered 
as real entities was weakened by the incidental 
admission that the electrons of Prof. J. J. 
Thomson must be considered as having a mass 
equal to only one-thousandth that of an “atom.” 
Thus the atoms of the newer dispensation, 
though real, are divisible. The admission 
opens up infinite possibilities for the trans- 
formation of the atomic theory in the future. 
Despite the positive assertion with which the 
address concluded, Dr. Riicker awakened more 
doubts than he settled in the mind of the dis- 
passionate hearer ; and he would probably have 
been more convincing if he had analyzed more 
closely criticisms like those of Prof. Poynting, 
in addition to discussing the undoubted useful- 
ness of the theory he was defending. When 
Lord Kelvin, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Riicker, assured us in his fine bluff way 
that the doctrine of Dr. Riicker’s opponents 
was ‘‘ a most crude recrudescence of neo-Berke- 
leyanism, neo-science, neo-nihilism, neo-vitalism, 
and neo-pantheism,” and that the atoms were 
realities *‘ true toall true physicists,” we seemed 
to see Dr. Johnson kicking the stone (but this 
time an invisible and intangible one) to prove 
its existence. The atomic theory has had a 
long career since Leucippus and Democritus, 
and it has seen many fights ; this will certainly 
not be the last. 

In the first evening lecture of the Associa- 
tion, on the ‘Inert Gases of the Atmosphere,’ 
Dr. Ramsay gave an account of work 
brilliant indeed, but too familiar to need 
dwelling on. The five newly recognized con- 
stituents of the atmosphere—helium, neon, 
argon, crypton, and xenon—were shown all to 
take their place in Mendeleef’s table of atomic 
weights in a satisfactory way, with the exception 
of argon, which has an atomic weight slightly 
greater instead of less than that of the element 
potassium following it in the table. The case 
of tellurium and iodine is of course a parallel 
one. The theory of Mendeleef was abused 
later in the Chemical Section (together with 
many other theories) by Prof. Michael, of 
Boston. That it is imperfect is obvious, but 
the imperfections of our theories are signposts 
pointing to new investigations and new dis- 
coveries. 

The second evening discourse was devoted by 
Dr. Francis Darwin to the ‘Movement of Plants,’ 
a subject inaugurated by his father Charles 
Darwin and himself many years ago, to which 
he has made very great contributions since his 
father’s death. By a series of slides Dr. Darwin 
showed how the conclusion had been reached 
that the movements of stem and root are 
normally controlled by the growing tip in each 
case, and the direction of both portions of the 
plant kept vertical in spite of disturbing causes ; 
and how the growing tip of the stem may be 
‘* blinded,” for instance, by covering it with 
tinfoil, which deprives it of the guiding influence 
of light. Thus the tip of the stem or root acts 
as @ sense-organ, directing the growth at the 
zone of elongation, which is seated further back, 
and corresponds to the motile organ of an 
animal. The President had intimated his belief 
that the laws of matter could not be “interfered 
with” by living matter. This is a point in 
which the neo-vitalists would mostly agree with 
him. Their assertion is that to describe com- 
pletely the phenomena of life the notions of 
chemistry and physics are necessary, but not 
sufficient ; and Dr. Darwin emphasized this 
view by demanding that the phenomena of plant 
movement should be regarded as psychological, 
and by describing them in terms of memory and 











even of consciousness. Prof. Riicker’s own 
position is an extremely guarded and judicial 
one ; but the real fight, which is continued from 
meeting to meeting of the Association, is between 
those who confidently prophesy that living 
phenomena, however unintelligible they may 
seem now, will ultimately be explicable by 
chemical and physical notions, and their more 
cautious opponents, who emphasize the fact that 
these notions do not at present afford means for 
completely describing these phenomena, and 
refuse to bind themselves down to prophecy. 
The old school of vitalists and the new school of 
materialists are scientific believers; the neo- 
vitalists are scientific sceptics. The dispute is 
not, like many such disputes, entirely ‘‘in the 
air.” A description and continuation of Dr. 
Darwin’s experiments by a neo-materialist 
would clearly illustrate the difference between 
the methods of the two schools. 

The present meeting of the Association is 

distinguished by the appearance of a new 
section, Section L, on Educational Science, with 
a@ committee on which all the other sectional 
committees are represented. The subject of 
science teaching has been dealt with since 1866 
by committees of the Association, and recent 
committees on science teaching, of which Prof. 
H. E. Armstrong has been the leading spirit, 
have exercised and are exercising an important 
influence throughout the country. It was felt 
that science teaching could not be dealt with 
apart from education generally; hence the 
new section, which, it must be added, has 
only received a provisional sanction from the 
Council and is at present to be continued from 
year to year. The first President of the section 
was Sir John Gorst, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Education; and the first Recorder, 
Prof. Withers, of the Owens College. Sir 
John in his opening addresscontributed an excel- 
lently sound rather than lively description of 
the general principles of education. Following 
recent writers on the subject, he put down the 
training of character and the influence of the 
home as the bases of national education. Com- 
petitive examinations he damned altogether. 
He quoted the saying of an eminent Cambridge 
tutor, “ Whoever thinks in an examination is 
lost,” and concluded that they offered no perfect 
test of thinking capacity. Unfortunately, Sir 
John’s criticism on this point was purely de- 
structive. The problem is to find methods of 
improving or of replacing examinations. In 
dealing with one question he struck a personal 
note. ‘‘ Advantage,” he said, 
“should be taken of the fact that the children 
come daily under the observation of a quasi-public 
officer—the school teacher—to secure them pro- 
tection, to which they are already entitied by law, 
against hunger, nakedness, dirt, overwork, and other 
kinds of cruelty and neglect.” 


There was more behind the sentence than ap- 
peared. Every one knows that the law will be, 
in hundreds and thousands of cases, impotent to 
remedy what it condemns. It would seem that 
Sir John is in favour of State support for 
neglected children in Government schools. 
The question is a great one, and one which 
could hardly be raised in more explicit terms by 
a minister who is, as he occasionally reminds 
us, not a member of the Cabinet. Most English 
writers on education now wish for a national 
education system comparable to that of foreign 
countries. Sir John thinks it should be the 
function of the British Association, unhampered 
by the prejudices of political and religious 
parties, to set up a scientific conception of such 
a system. After Sir John’s speech Sir Henry 
Roscoe spoke on technical and secondary educa- 
tion, and Sir Henry, Sir Michael Foster, 
and Sir Philip Magnus jointly expressed their 
conviction that the Cabinet ‘‘need not be 
afraid ” of out-distancing the ideals and desires 
of the country if they passed a satisfactory Bill 
dealing with secondary education. Excellent 
papers on the future work of the section were 





contributed by Prof. Armstrong, Prof, Withers, 
and Mr. Percy Barnett. The absoly 
indeterminate state of English education 4 
present came out clearly in the discussions op 
these epee, in the joint discussions with 
Section K on the teaching of botany and with 
Section F (Economics) on commercial educa. 
tion, and in the discussion on the influence of 
universities and examining bodies on schools, 
opened by the Bishop of Hereford and Mr. 
Eve. There will be many contests before 
long both over the allotment of subjects 
in school time-tables and over methods of 
teaching. Political and social events, and 
above all the commercial rivalry of Germany 
and the United States, have stirred up the 
waters of educational thought in England, and 
every educational reformer is trying hard to 
fish. The most marked novelty in education of 
recent years is perhaps the ‘‘ heuristic ” system, 
which is the child not of Germany, but of Prof, 
Armstrong, and to which the British Associa. 
tion has acted as godmother. It is too early to 
judge of the effects of that system ; if we are 
to believe its authors, it will in proper hands 
give children both the accuracy and the alert. 
ness of observation which are necessary 
elements in fruitful scientific research. But it 
was pointed out that the ‘‘ heuristic” method 
as applied to physical science is limited in scope 
by the very nature of the subject ; and that 
greater independence, if less apparent certainty, 
of thought is possible to children in dealing 
with subjects for which apparatus has not to 
be provided. Every one recognized that manual 
training and the performance of experiments 
must form a useful element in education. 

A discussion on entirely different and more 
specialized ground was opened by Prof. Perry, 
who boldly advocated the abandonment 
of our present methods of teaching mathe. 
matics only by logical steps, each following 
from the one before, and claimed that the 
results of mathematics should be placed in 
the hands of boys as tools, even though they 
were incapable of forging them for themselves. 
Thus the use of partial differential equations 
might be taught to boys incapable of under. 
standing a rigorous proof of Taylor’s theorem, 
such equations being of use to the engineer, the 
physicist, and even the chemist. The argu- 
ments for and against Prof. Perry’s scheme are 
numerous, and cannot be discussed here. A 
strong committee was appointed to report on 
the subject. We have dealt at length with the 
Educational Section, because it is a new section, 
and because a great deal of the interest of the 
meeting centred about it. To complete the 
record faithfully, it is only right to say that 
the method ‘adopted by the committee of filling 
up its time-table completely beforehand, and of 
refusing every paper not actually requested by 
the committee, is one that does not recommend 
itself as wise. It affords little protection against 
the ‘‘crank,” and a good deal against quiet 
workers not previously known in the official 
circles of the Association. 

It is impossible even to refer to the work of 
the majority of the sections. In the Section 
on Economics the discussions on housing and 
on the population question excited much 
interest, the latter leading to a somewhat 
untoward episode. In the Zoological Section 
Prof. Cossar Ewart discoursed on variation, 
and the beautiful hybrids between the zebra and 
the horse which he showed in the grounds of 
the University were much remarked, Major 
Ronald Ross's lecture on the history of recent 
researches on the relations between malaria 
mosquitoes brought together a large audience. 
Major Ross’s plan of draining off the stagnant 
pools in which the mosquitoes harbouring the 
malaria parasite breed seems to have beet 
quite successful at Sierra Leone, as far as one 
can tell at present. : 

The attendance at the meeting was just over 
1,900, a figure identical with that of last year. 
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The meeting as a whole was interesting rather 
than eventful ; and it must be remembered that 
the interchange of ideas between men (and 
women) working at allied subjects often brings 
forth results which are due to the British 
Association, though they do not appear in its 
annals, One last note. Ladies, in accordance 
with the resolution passed last year, were 
elected for the first time on sectional committees. 








Science Gossiy. 


We regret to learn that Mr. Martin F. Wood- 
ward, while on a zoological excursion to the 
west coast of Ireland, was drowned last Sunday 
night. Mr. Woodward, who had been for many 
years Demonstrator in Zoology at the Royal 
College of Science, was an accomplished 
naturalist who had acquired many friends by the 
readiness with which he put his great knowledge 
and his remarkable technical skill at their 
disposal. He lately edited the English trans- 
lation of Korschelt and Heider’s text-book of 
embryology. 

Dr. WriuLEy has resigned the curatorship of 
the museum at Demerara, to which he was 
lately appointed, and he has been succeeded by 
Mr. Richard Evans, B.A., of Jesus College, 


Oxford, who sailed this week to enter on the 


duties of his appointment. Dr, Willey’s post as 
Lecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. R. Assheton. 

AN interesting ceremony took place in Dundee 
Western Cemetery on Saturday last, when a 

nite monument was unveiled by Sir William 
Preece to the memory of James Bowman Lindsay, 
the well-known pioneer in wireless telegraphy. 
Sir William remarked that so early as 1 
Bowman Lindsay foretold the now general use 
of electricity as a mechanical and lighting agent. 
He recollected when the young scientist came 
from Dundee to London with plans for his wire- 
less telegraphy. Some successful experiments 
were made, but without practical result, because 
in those days there was no necessity for the 
invention. Sir William Preece’s statement is 
worth noting, in view of the many claimants 
who aspire to the honour of having invented 
wireless telegraphy. 

Two new planets were announced as having 
been discovered on the 28rd ult. by Dr. Carnera 
at Prof. Max Wolf’s observatory, Kénigstuhl, 
Heidelberg ; but one of these afterwards proved 
to be identical with No. 453, which was dis- 
covered by M. Charlois at Nice on February 
22nd, 1900. The two when observed by Dr. 
Carnera were very near together, in the con- 
stellation Aquarius. 

THE Bulletin of the Société Astronomique de 
France for the present month devotes an article 
to Piazzi, who discovered on the first day of the 
last century the first (Ceres) of the small planets. 
Little was it suspected then that the first year 
of the next century would see the number known 
approach five hundred, though W. Herschel 
suggested that there might be thousands. The 
article contains engravings of the Palermo 
Observatory and of the instruments used there 
by Piazzi, who died in 1826 at the age of 
eighty. 

Tue Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service has issued Part XII. (1901) of the 
Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the 
Army of India. Major A. W. Alcock, super- 
intendent of the Indian Museum, supplies as a 
supplement to a former summary of deep-sea 
zoological work a series of zoological gleanings 
from the Royal Indian Marine Survey ship 
Investigator, in which are brought together, 
conveniently classified and arranged, such 
biological observations as have been recorded 
since he became connected with the vessel, 
together with many hitherto unpublished facts 
selected from his journal, and they mark out 
interesting channels of inquiry for naturalists 
Surveying in Indian waters. Illustrations of 





commensalism are given from different groups ; 
notes on pairing and viviparity ; on the sounds 
made by fishes; and the phosphorescence of 
certain marine animals. Capt. Fearnside 
details at length the inoculation of malaria in 
India by Anopheles, of interest at present, as 
Dr. Christophers and his co-workers on the 
Malaria Commission are now in Calcutta 
studying malarial infection. The author be- 
lieves that the means of preventing the spread 
of malaria lie in the free use of quinine and in 
the segregation of all suffering from ague. 


Pror. Ernst Hagcket has published a de- 
claration, according to the Vossische Zeitung, 
in which he states that he cannot undertake 
any more public lectures or addresses, not only 
on account of his failing health and advanced 
years, but also because he wishes to devote the 
remainder of his life to the completion of the 
important works which he has on hand. He 
also announces that he will not visit any more 
scientific congresses. 


THE new (sixth) edition of Mr, Lynn’s 
Remarkable Comets is well brought up to date. 
It concludes with a few words on future total 
eclipses of the sun. Not one was total in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, but there will 
be two in the twentieth, i.¢., in 1927 and 1999 
respectively. 








FINE ARTS 
The Stone Crosses of Northamptonshire. By 
©. A. Markham, F.S.A. (Simpkin, 


Marshall & Co.) 


Mr. Marxuam tells us that the county of 
Northampton possesses the remains of forty 
old churchyard crosses, as well as about 
forty others which are described as market, 
village, wayside, or memorial crosses. To 
bring together in a single volume accounts 
and illustrations of all the crosses that time 
or vandalism has left in any one county 
is an interesting occupation for an antiquary 
with sufficient leisure and patience. The 
prevalence of such remains testifies to the 
fearless and continuous way in which 
Englishmen of the past brought the chief 
symbol of their religion into their every- 
day life; whilst the diversity of treatment 
illustrates in a marked manner the growth 
or nature of the art and architecture of 
successive generations. 

There are special reasons, too, for bring- 
ing out such a catalogue for Northampton- 
shire, as the county has an exceptionally 
good and varied number of such crosses. 
The fragments of pre-Norman crosses are 
numerous and distinctive. Knotwork and 
kindred patterns of this date, with occa- 
sional figure subjects, are to be found 
on stones at Barnack, Brixworth, and 
several other places. Two of the three 
remaining Queen Eleanor crosses are in this 
county, namely, those at Geddington and 
Hardingston. The crosses at Cogenhoe, 
Harringworth, Helpston, Higham Ferrers, 
and Raunds have all some degree of ex- 
ceptional merit, though the conjectural 
dates assigned to them in these pages are 
rather wide of the mark. The short ac- 
counts and the drawings (most of which are 
the work of Mr. Markham’s pencil) are, 
however, for the most part trustworthy and 
useful. 

Had the writer been content with his 
catalogue, there would not have been much 
occasion for fault- finding; but the intro- 
duction on the general subject of crosses 





is weak and sketchy in style, as well as 
inaccurate in statement. If any one re- 
quired a general summary of information 
on crosses, there are at least a score of brief 
treatises in general encyclopedias or dic- 
tionaries of antiquities of a far more trust- 
worthy and sensible character than this 
essay. Mr. Markham opens with numerous 
quotations from Genesis and Joshua, the 
exact chapter and verse being given in foot- 
notes; and of course Bede’s statements as to 
the cross-bearing of St. Augustine and the 
cross-erecting of King Oswald are cited in 
full. Some questionable dates as to the 
precise years when crosses were first set up 
in England or placed on church steeples 
are supported by a foot-note referring 
to a particular page of an early edition of 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ Doubtless 
this useful and well-known work of reference 
is fairly trustworthy, but it is not exactly 
the kind of authority that is expected to be 
cited by an antiquary. The introduction 
states that ‘“‘from the earliest times the 
plan of all cathedrals and the larger 
churches has been cruciform,” which is far 
too wide a statement, and omits the 
numerous early instances in England of 
cruciform churches of the smallest dimen- 
sions. It is difficult to know what is*meant 
by the assertion that the earliest form of a 
(Christian) funeral monument was “ pro- 
bably a tall pyramidal sculptured stone.” 

There was not the slightest cause for 
Mr. Markham, when writing on “ the stone 
crosses of Northamptonshire,” to say any- 
thing about ‘‘ creeping to the cross”; but 
if he did, it would have been well to be 
accurate, and not to describe it as ‘‘a Popish 
ceremony of penance,” or to add that “ this 
ceremony has of course long been obso- 
lete.” The adoration of the cross (involving 
what is termed ‘‘creeping’’) is one of the 
oldest Church customs of Good Friday, and 
occurs both in the Gregorian and Gelasian 
sacramentaries. It is not obsolete, as it is 
in regular use throughout the Roman obe- 
dience, and is even used in some Anglican 
churches and chapels. A proclamation as 
late as 30 Henry VIII. ordered that ‘‘on 
Good Friday it shall be declared howe 
creepynge of the crosse signifyeth an hum- 
blynge of ourselfe to Christe before the 
crosse, and the kissinge of it as a memorie 
of our redemption made upon the crosse.” 

The introduction further states, with re- 
spect to age, that ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon crosses 
date from about 800 to 1066.” But the 
historic evidence of numerous stone churches 
being built in the first half of the seventh 
century is abundant, and no true antiquary 
who has made any study of English eccle- 
siology doubts for a moment that there are 
various stone crosses extant of both the 
seventh and eighth centuries. The frag- 
ment of a cross-head at Mears Ashby, and 
possibly other of the Northamptonshire 
remains, are clearly earlier than Mr. Mark- 
ham’s date. 

It will suffice to notice one other mistake. 
It is stated that in the Middle Ages ‘the 
use of the cross became so common that 
even the alphabets used by children were 
written in the form of a cross, and thus the 
term ‘Christ cross row’ became general.” 
The fact is that in the old primers and 
hornbooks the alphabet was preceded by a 
representation of the cross, and the little 
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one was taught to cross himself and say 
“Christ me speed’’ at tne beginning of the 
most elementary lesson. Wynkyn de Worde 
printed on the reverse of the title-page of 
the ‘ Plowman’s Prayer ’:— 

Crosse was made all of red 

In the begynning of my boke 

That is callyd God me sped 

In the fyrste lesson that j toke, 

Thenne j lerned a and b, &c. 

Should another edition of this useful 
catalogue be called for, Mr. Markham will 
do well to omit or to rewrite the intro- 
duction. 








Sketches of Magdalen College, Oxford. By E. 
Glasgow. (Dent & Co.)— These admirable 
sketches, admirably reproduced, should appeal 
not only to the somewhat select circle of those 
directly connected with Magdalen College, but 
to all who love Oxford and the most beautiful 
thing in it. The late William Sewell, founder 
of Radley, a well-known art connoisseur, used 
to be fond of making Magdalen tower, with the 
upward progression of ornament in detail, his 
exemplification of architectural principles. All 
Mr. Glasgow’s drawings are excellent ; but the 
most successful, we think, are the views of the 
tower from the cloisters, from Christ Church 
meadows, and from New College gardens, in 
which he has caught something of the soft grace 
of his original. Mr. Glasgow has prefixed a 
short account of the college buildings for the 
better understanding of his sketches. We 
wonder if he is aware that there are those still 
living who remember the old entrance facing 
east, with twisted columns resembling the gate- 
way of St. Mary’s. The outdoor pulpit, too, has 
lately, we understand, been used. ‘‘ Chiceley ” in 
the note to p. 3 is a misprint. 








ST. PETER 3, NORTHAMPTON. 


Tue church of St. Peter, Northampton, is 
well known to ecclesiologists and architectural 
students as an exceptionally interesting ex- 
ample of enriched late Norman work, and has 
frequently been illustrated. Sufficient Saxon 
stones have been found or remain on the site 
to show that the church of the latter part of the 
twelfth century succeeded one of pre-Norman 
foundation. In 1850-2 it underwent a very con- 
siderable restoration at the hands of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who gave it an imitation Norman east 
end! At that time it was found that the church 
had once extended further to the west, where 
the foundations of a Norman tower were dis- 
closed. This helped to explain the peculiarities 
of the present western tower, which is mainly 
Norman in its characteristics. It has long been 
generally admitted by all careful antiquaries, 
irrespective of the finding of other Norman 
foundations, that the tower must have been at 
some period rebuilt, most of the former stones 
being reused. This theory explains the curious, 
confused arrangement of some of the outer Nor- 
man arcading, and particularly the flat surface 
and odd position of a large and richly sculptured 
arch on the west side of the lower stage, which 
has been clumsily re-erected with the three 
orders reduced to one plane. The presence of 
some undoubted thirteenth-century work in the 
upper stage of the tower has usually led archi- 
tectural students to think that the church was 
shortened and the tower rebuilt in that period. 

Now, however, the tower is undergoing 
certain repairs, the perished stone being 
removed to be replaced with new. This has 
brought about the removal of a considerable 
number of the old stones, with the unexpected 
result that many of them are found to have 
carvings and mouldings on the inner surface 
which are undoubtedly of thirteenth-century 
date. Amongst them are parts of clustered 
columns, window and door jambs, and arches, 
all of the Early English style. Moreover, 








several of them show obvious traces of sundry 
coats of whitewash. The most reasonable con- 
clusion apparently with regard to this puzzle is 
that the tower was rebuilt after the dissolution 
of the religious houses, temp. Henry VIII., pro- 
bably soon after that event, and that the west 
end of St. Peter’s being then in a perishing con- 
dition—the tower having possibly collapsed— 
opportunity was taken of rebuilding and repairing 
with the materials that would then be abundant. 
One of the largest of the Dominican priories was 
close at hand. The actual dates of its prolonged 
building during the thirteenth century are 
known, as well as the fact that most of its 
buildings were pulled down very soon after 
its suppression. This Dominican house was a 
favourite centre for holding the provincial 
chapters of that order. Probably the stones 
now found in St. Peter’s tower came from its 
great hall and church. This explanation also 
accounts for the comparatively clumsy rebuild- 
ing of the west tower, as well as for the use of 
some of the discarded Early English work at 
its summit to raise it somewhat above its former 
Norman level. 








Fint-Art Gossip, 

TE death is announced, at the early age of 
thirty-five, of M. Toulouse-Lautrec, a Parisian 
artist of much ability. From his earliest youth 
he frequented the atelier of Cormon. His 
inspiration was almost exclusively found in the 
‘* shady ” and décadent quarters of Montmartre, 
and one of his earliest undertakings was illus- 
trating the celebrated cabaretier-poéte Bruant. 
For about ten years he monopolized the artistic 
output of La Butte; and in depicting the scenes 
of this not particularly savoury or elevated quar- 
ter of Paris he had no rival, and his fecundity 
was truly amazing. But he could not hold out 
against the hard drinking and dissipation of the 
locality, and he never fully recovered from the 
illness which overtook him three years ago. 


THE death is also announced from Paris of 
Madame A. Chaval, the elder daughter of M. 
Méline, the well-known French statesman and 
a former President of the Council. Madame 
Chaval, who was married only a year ago, was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Salon, and the portrait 
of her father is regarded as one of her most 
successful efforts. 








MUSIC 


ae 


THE WEEK. 
THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Ar the morning performance in the 
Cathedral on Wednesday, the 11th, Brahms’s 
Symphony in c minor was performed, and 
in a highly creditable manner, under Mr. 
Brewer’s direction. In its seriousness, 
dignity, and general spirit this work seems 
eminently fitted for a cathedral, and far 
more likely tocreate thoughts in harmony 
with the surroundings than the Tschai- 
kowsky symphony to which we have already 
alluded. Cherubini’s noble Mass in p minor 
came next. In the ‘Kyrie Eleison’ the chorus, 
especially the sopranos, were by no means 
satisfactory as regards intonation; after 
this movement, however, matters mended, 
and in the ‘Sanctus’ the singers retrieved 
their character. The soloists were Mesdames 
Albani and Sobrino, Miss Ada Crossley, 
and Messrs. William Green, Lane Wilson, 
and Andrew Black. Of these names that of 
Mr. Green is perhaps less familiar, so that 
we may add a word in his praise, for he was 
at his best. 

The second part of the programme opened 





with Handel’s fine Organ Concerto in B fig 
the solo part of which was interpreted with 
marked skill and effect by Dr. Sinclair, 
The motet for double choir “In piam 
memoriam Victoris Regine,” by Mr, 
Charles H. Lloyd, proved to be a solid, 
clever piece of writing, and of dignified 
character; yet we should not describe jt 
as inspired. It is by no means easy to sing, 
but the choir acquitted themselves well. A 
new orchestral work, ‘Idyll,’ by Mr. Cole. 
ridge - Taylor, is a disappointing pits 
d@’occaston, scarcely worthy of the composer 
of ‘Hiawatha.’ The programme ended with 
scene ii, part 2, from Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s much - neglected ‘ Rose of 
Sharon,’ produced at Norwich in 1884, 
There is dramatic life, poetry, and skill in 
this scene of the ‘ Procession of the Ark,’ 
one of the finest portions of the oratorio, 
The above three works were conducted by 
their respective composers. 

The programme of the evening concert 
at the Shire Hall offered a special study 
in English art by living composers. Some 
of the works were not novelties, and only 
one demands brief mention. Dr. Elgar’s 
overture ‘Cockaigne (In London Town)’ 
was recently produced at a Philharmonic 
Concert, and although at the time we 
referred to the remarkable technical skill 
of the work, and to even higher qualities 
which it possesses, we were not able to 
accept it either as purely abstract or as 
satisfactory programme music. But now 
on a fresh hearing the complex workman- 
ship becomes clearer, the explanatory pro- 
gramme offered seems of subordinate im- 
portance ; altogether, indeed, the music pro- 
duces on us a much stronger impression. 
Yet the “band” theme with its noisy 
orchestration still appears to us too 
realistic—a grotesque effect which mars to 
some extent a poetical tone-picture. 

The first novelty was Sir Frederick 
Bridge’s dramatic scene ‘The Forging 
of the Anchor,’ a setting of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson’s well-known poem for bass solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. There are several 
lines which suggest realistic treatment, and 
no one can complain of the composer for 
accepting such hints, but we feel that 
throughout he has caught the letter rather 
than the spirit of the words. There are 
some cheap effects in the orchestration, and 
the style is popular and at times melo- 
dramatic, though never on a very high plane. 
There is, however, a certain vigour and 
tunefulness in the music which may gain 
for it success. The work was conducted 
by Mr. Brewer; the chorus sang vigorously, 
and Mr. Plunket Greene made the most of 
the solo part. 

The second novelty was a symphonic 
prelude, ‘A Song in the Morning,’ given 
under the direction of the composer, Mr. 
W. H. Bell, a young artist whose ‘ Walt 
Whitman’ Symphony, which was performed 
last season at the Crystal Palace, pointed 
him out as a coming man. His new work 
has on the title-page a quotation from 
Wordsworth which indicates in general 
terms the poetic basis of the music. It runs 
thus :— 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth. 

A day will come, we believe, when the com- 
poser will regard this prelude as one of the 
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gins of his youth. There is too much effort 
in it, too much detail, over-scoring ; but 
whatever may be its failings, the work gives 
proof of intense earnestness and of the self- 
confidence of a man who feels that he has 
really something to say. There is nothing 
trivial in the music; everything is on a 

d scale. All will come right in time if 
Mr. Bell only possesses that power of self- 
criticism which has enabled great composers 
to develope and mature their gifts. 

Athird novelty was an orchestral poem, 
‘A Phantasy of Life and Love,’ by Dr. 
Cowen. There is nothing very deep in the 
thematic material, but there is character and 

t charm in the music, and there are some 
strong contrasts. The influence of Berlioz 
and in @ lesser degree of Liszt is felt. 
The orchestration is exceedingly clever and 
effective. The composer conducted. 

A fourth novelty was a descriptive ballade, 
‘The Gates of Night,’ the poem by Mr. 
B. W. Findon, set by Mr. Arthur Hervey. 
The composer has given many proofs of 
skill and refinement in works for orchestra, 
in chamber music, and in songs, yet we 
must frankly say that in this his latest 
composition we do not think he appears 
at his strongest. Mr. Hervey, we regret to 
say, was detained in France through the 
serious illness of a very near relation, but 
Mr. Brewer at short notice took his place 
at the conductor’s desk. The solo part was 
sung with all due emphasis by Mr. Andrew 
Black. 

On Thursday morning the Cathedral pro- 
gramme included three works strikingly 
different in style, though each one character- 
istic of its composer at his best. First 
came the ‘Eroica’ Symphony, of which Mr. 
Brewer gave an able rendering, although a 
little more brio would have strengthened 
the effect of the opening Allegro. Sir 
Hubert Parry’s oratorio ‘ Job,’ produced at 
Gloucester in 1892, is a work in which 
are displayed masterly technique, strong 
thought and feeling, and throughout a 
restraint which contrasts forcibly with the 
exuberance of some modern composers, 
whose skill and ambition often carry them 
beyond due limits. Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang the Job music impressively, while 
Madame Ella Russell in the ‘Shepherd Boy’ 
scene, Mr. William Green as Satan, and 
Mr. Lane Wilson as Narrator all deserve 
praise, especially the last two, whose tasks 
were by no means easy. In Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’ the chorus was particularly 
good; the singers seemed in thorough 
sympathy with the music, and the latter 
had been most carefully rehearsed. The 
solo vocalists were Madame Ella Russell, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. William 
Green and Andrew Black, who all sang 
with force and fervour. In the evening 
Mr. Brewer’s Biblical scene ‘Emmaus’ 
was produced under his direction. 
The quiet, careful character of the music 
deserves recognition. The work is perhaps 
scarcely of festival proportions, but it is 
well suited to form part of a church service, 
and as such it will probably be in request. 
The solos were sung by Madame Albani. 
This work was followed by one of Bach’s 
finest church cantatas, ‘ Sleepers, Wake,’ 
based on an old chorale of which the com- 
poser felt the nobility and perceived the 
imate power. The rendering was rough 
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and rickety, while in the two fine duets the 
singers and players were not in agreement 
either as to the letter or spirit of the music. 
The evening ended with the ‘ Hymn of 
Praise,’ with Mesdames Albani and Sobrino 
and Mr. Ben Davies; while on the following 
morning the Festival concluded with the 
‘ Messiah,’ in which Mesdames Albani and 
Sobrino, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Ben Davies and Andrew Black took part. 
These two works of course materially aided 
the charity. The sum to be divided between 
the three dioceses is 1,7637.—7.e., 1577. more 
than in 1898. 

We desire, in conclusion, to express our 
thanks to the secretary of the stewards, 
Mr. P. Barrett Cooke, for his kindness and 
courtesy during the week. 








Musical Gossiy. 


On Saturday evening at the Promenade Con- 
certs, Queen’s Hall, the ‘Dead March’ in 
‘Saul’ was performed in memoriam the late 
American President, A suite by Tschaikowsky, 
entitled ‘The Swan - Lake,’ was played for 
the first time here. The work is based on a 
ballet which in 1876 the composer was com- 
missioned to write for the Moscow Grand 
Theatre. The music, though pleasing, is not 
great ; the most characteristic numbers are the 
fourth (andante) and sixth (allegro agitato). 
Two short orchestral pieces (originally pub- 
lished for violin and piano) by Dr. Elgar 
were also given for the first time. They are 
entitled ‘Chanson de Nuit’ and ‘Chanson de 
Matin.’ Both are refined, but the former 
has the greater charm. — On Tuesday a 
Symphony in pv, No. 2 (Op. 11), by Hugo 
Alfvén, a young Swedish composer, was heard 
for the first time. The work is decidedly pro- 
mising. The first movement has no marked 
individuality. The Andante has some quaint 
colouring, but the subject-matter is vague. The 
Scherzo is a fantastic, well-constructed move- 
ment, The fugal Finale is clever, but too spun 
out. The composer's first symphony was pro- 
duced at Stockholm in 1899. 

THE programme of the Leeds Festival (Octo- 
ber 9th to 12th) has been issued, and it forms a 
commemoration of nineteenth-century music. 
It contains only three novelties : Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s cantata ‘The Blind Girl of Castél- 
Cuillé’; a song and chorus, ‘A Dirge of Two 
Veterans,’ poem by Walt Whitman, music by 
Mr. Charles Wood; and a Memorial Cantata 
by the Russian composer Glazounow. Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s work has been written espe- 
cially for the Festival. 

Mr. ArtHuR SoMERVELL has been appointed 
to the post of Inspector of Music under the 
Education Department, vacant through the 
death of Sir John Stainer. 


Tn connexion with the sixtieth anniversary of 
Anton Dvoridk’s birthday, which took place on 
the 8th of this month, a cycle of his operas will 
be given at the national theatre, to be followed 
by his oratorio ‘St. Ludmilla,’ originally pro- 
duced under the composer’s direction at the 
Leeds Festival of 1886. 


Tue Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of September 
13th announces that the crisis at the Vienna 
Conservatorium isat anend. The managers have 
accepted the resignations of Herren Door, 
Epstein, Rosé, Fischhof, and Stoll. Herr 
Hellmesberger appears to have withdrawn his 
resignation. 

THE programmes of the coming season of 
Philharmonic Concerts at Berlin, under the 
direction of Herr Nikisch, will include the fol- 
lowing novelties : a ‘Barbarossa’ Symphony, by 
Siegmund von Hausegger; a symphony (with 
chorus) by a Russian composer ; a symphonic 





poem, ‘Elain und Lancelot,’ by Anton Aver- 
kamp, a young Dutchman ; and two orchestral 
pieces (‘ Der Schwan von Tuonela’ and ‘ Lem- 
minkainen ’) by Sibelius, the Finnish composer. 

THE tomb of Mendelssohn in the cemetery of 
the Alte Dreifaltigkeit Church at Berlin has 
just been restored. 

Tue following works are announced for the 
coming season at the Vienna Opera-House: 
‘Roussalka,’ by Anton Dvorak, under his own 
direction ; Herr Strauss’s ‘ Feuersnoth’; and in 
February, 1902, Herr Goldmark’s ‘Goetz von 
Berlichingen.’ 

THE Signale announces that Herr Siegfried 
Wagner is at work on the libretto of a new 
opera. 

A DISTINGUISHED Swedish composer has 
passed away, at the age of eighty-four, in the 
person of Gunnar Wennerberg, the former 
Minister of Public Instruction in Sweden. 
Wennerberg at an early age turned his atten- 
tion to music. His songs became exceed- 
ingly popular. But his talents were not con- 
fined to music, and when his Parliamentary 
career was crowned by his election to the post 
of minister he effected many valuable reforms, 
among them the admission of women to the 
universities and the removal of the censorship 
of the theatres. 

THE name of Eugéne Diaz, whose death is 
reported from Paris, is probably unfamiliar to 
most people, although he achieved considerable 
notoriety in his day, as the prize offered by the 
French Government of 1867 for a grand opera 
was awarded to him over the heads of com- 
petitors like Massenet, Dubois, &c. His opera 
‘La Coupe du Roi de Thulé’ was not performed 
till 1873, owing first to the burning of the Opera- 
House, then to the Franco-Prussian war. It 
aroused little interest, and his second opera 
‘Benvenuto,’ performed at the Opéra Comique 
in 1890, was a still greater failure. Diaz was 
the son of the distinguished painter Diaz della 
Peiia. 

Cakt GotpMaRK is said to be putting the 
final touches to his latest opera ‘Gotz von 
Berlichingen,’ which is to be produced at Vienna 
early next year. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tvxs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Wep. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuurs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hail. 
Fai. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hail. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


CriTezRION.—‘ The Undercurrent,’ a Comedy in Four Acts. 


By R. C. Carton. 
SHaFTESBURY.—‘ Are You a Mason?’ a Farcical Comedy 


in Three Acts. 
St. Jamxs’s.—Revival of ‘ The Elder Miss Blossom.’ 


To those who have followed with interest 
the career of Mr. Carton ‘The Under- 
current’ comes as a disappointment. It 
begins fairly well, the opening scenes 
furnishing the promise of an intrigue 
which is not carried out, and the dialogue 
being crisp and mirthful. In the second 
act the interest flags and droops, never to 
recover itself, and bustle and pantomime 
are substituted for dramatic action. The 
piece has the air of an early work which 
has been vamped up to serve a modern 
purpose and to suit the capacities of two 
actors, neither of whom is too a 
fitted. The undercurrent, it is explained to 
us, is Nature, which we know, on the 
authority of Horace, is apt to assert itself 
in spite of human effort. Why “under”? 
we ask, Would not ‘Current’ bea better 
title? In opposition to Milton, who asks 
concerning woman, 
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What pilot so expert but needs must wreck, 

Embarked with such a steers-mate at the helm? 
Mr. Carton holds that when the current 
runs strongly it is best to have a woman 
as pilot. He does not, however, establish 
his case, since the woman he selects fails to 
guide the boat, which simply drifts before 
the current into port. Mr. Carton’s heroine 
is a middle-aged woman who in a mood 
of sublime altruism seeks to mate the 
man she loves with arich American wife. 
She fails in her effort, and has ultimately to 
m him herself. Meanwhile she flits 
through the piece, everybody’s benefactor 
and friend. So simple is all this that a 
sense that it is insufficient for four acts has 
dawned upon the author, who has filled 
it out by showing the rehearsals of an 
amateur performance, and thus allowing his 
characters to appear in fancy costume. This 
primitive device succeeds no better than 
it deserves. For a moment it seems as 
if a melodramatic backbone were to be 
supplied, a woman of lurid beauty and 
uncontrollable passions being brought on in 
the person of the wife of an invalid English 
peer. She proves but ‘‘a painted devil,” as 
the Tudor poets would have called her, 
and submits with an excellent grace to 
have her claws cut. So unworthily 
treated is this lady that Mr. Carton does 
not give her a chance. That she has 
a past, and is consequently vulnerable, is 
shown to the audience as she first crosses 
the stage. 

Work of this class is so out of Mr. 
Carton’s line that we are puzzled at his 
letting it pass. The general cast is excel- 
lent, and there are performances which, 
slight as they are, dwell in the memory. 
Such are the Lady Shelmerdine of Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh, the baronet of Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, and the diplomat of Mr. Eric 
Lewis. Mr. Arthur Williams has much to 
do, perhaps too much, and does it in comic 
fashion. He is, however, outside the action 
of the piece. Miss Compton, whose ap- 
pearances now seem to be confined to 
Mr. Carton’s comedies, is less comfortably 
fitted than usual. ‘The Undercurrent’ is 
inoffensive and innocent, but invertebrate. 

The new piece at the Shaftesbury is an 
anonymous adaptation of the ‘ Logenbriider,’ 
produced four years ago in Berlin; but it 
reaches us from America, having been given 
at Wallack’s Theatre in April last. There is 
some humour in the underlying idea, that 
of two men for different reasons pretending 
to be Masons, and dreading detection at the 
hands of each other. The business intro- 
duced is the wildest and most extravagant 
conceivable, and the play aims at, and 
almost succeeds in, being a second ‘ Charley’s 
Aunt.’ Mr. Paul Arthur, a robust actor, 
masquerades as a young woman, and Mr. 
George Giddens is amusing enough as an 
elderly scamp. 

On the reappearance of the Kendals at 
the St. James’s Mrs. Kendal’s performance 
of Dorothy Blossom retains its old pathos 
and influence over the audience. The 
comic characters are now over-accentuated ; 
the action has lost much of its delicacy and 
the story some of its fragrance. The 


determination to make the comic scenes 
“go” and the consequent deterioration in 
the acting are, it appears, the penalties 
invariably exacted for a country success. 





Dramatic Gossiy. 


THE production this evening at the Garrick 
Theatre of Mr. Pinero’s comedy of ‘Iris’ must 
be regarded as the most interesting event of the 
autumn season, which, now that Drury Lane, the 
Century (late Adelphi), and the St. James’s 
are opened, may be regarded as being in full 
swing. Her Majesty’s, Covent Garden, the 
Haymarket, the Princess’s, and Wyndham’s are 
now the only important West-End theatres 
unoccupied, and rehearsals of ‘The Mummy 
and the Humming-Bird’ are in progress at the 
last named. 

Mr. Symmes, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, California, is writing an essay on the 
early criticism of the English drama, and is col- 
lecting all notices he can find in black-letter ser- 
mons, manuscripts, books of travel which contain 
contrasts of foreign performances with ours, &c. 


A SPECIAL performance of the ‘Jungfrau von 
Orleans’ took place at Leipzig on Septem- 
ber 11th, in commemoration of the first repre- 
sentation of the play, September llth, 1801, 
when Schiller and his friend Korner were 
among the audience. 

Mr. StepHEN PHILLIPs is said to have written 
for Mr. Willard a play on the subject of David 
and Bathsheba, and, for the first appearance in 
England of Miss Julia Marlowe, one on the 
subject of Mary Magdalene. For the former he 
has precedent in the ‘Love of King David and 
Fair Bethsaba’ of George Peele, which was 
acted by the Admiral’s Men in 1602 and, pre- 
sumably, much earlier. A mystery on the sub- 
ject of Mary Magdalene is among the Digby MSS. 
in the Bodleian, and an interlude ‘‘ entreating 
of The Life and Repentance of Marie Magda- 
lene,’ by Lewis Wager, was printed in 1567. 
Among the dramatis persone in the latter is 
Christ Jesus. It is doubtful whether modern 
authority will permit the production of either 
piece. Without the introduction of Christ the 
story of the Magdalene cannot be presented, and 
public feeling as now constituted would resent 
the stage presentation of ‘‘ the Man of Sorrows.” 


‘UnpDER THE Rep Ross,’ Mr. Rose’s adapta- 
tion of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s novel, - first 
produced at the Haymarket in 1896, will shortly 
be revived at the Imperial, with Mr. Herbert 
Waring in his original part of Gil de Berault. 


ProcRess is being made with the new Gaiety 
Theatre, which will occupy the westernmost 
corner of the new thoroughfare into the Strand. 
This thoroughfare surely might bear the name 
of Overstrand. 


Her Magegsty’s will reopen on October 7th 
with a revival of ‘Twelfth Night,’ and the close 
of the month is likely to witness the production 
of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s ‘ Last of the Dandies.’ 


‘Joun Durnrorp, M.P.,’ having failed to 
attract at the Court Theatre, the management 
will forthwith revive ‘The Strange Adventures 
of Miss Brown’ of Robert Buchanan and Charles 
Marlowe, first produced six years ago at the 
Vaudeville, and subsequently transferred to 
Terry’s. Mr. Fred Kerr has assigned to Mr. 
R. C. Herz the part of Capt. Courtenay (who 
in feminine gear enters a girls’ school), and will 
not take any share in the performance. 


THE winter season at the Aquarium Theatre 
in Moscow, according to a correspondent of the 
Munich Neueste Nachrichten, is to be opened 
with the performance of Tolstoi’s ‘ Resurrec- 
tion,’ which has been dramatized by an 
actor, who is said to be also an excellent play- 
wright. In order to avoid any collision with 
the Russian theatrical censorship, the drama- 
tization of Tolstoi’s novel has been executed, 
according to the writer, ‘‘in a somewhat tame 
tone.” 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. C.—J. M.—R. M.—R. P. K.— 
F,. M. H.—T. H.—G. H. K.—J. A.—F.—received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Small folio, 27. 2s. net. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT] 
An Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life, : 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 


Second Edition, Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 100 other Illustrations, 


With binding designed by Christopher Dean, 








Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE STUDY AND CRITICISM op 
ITALIAN ART. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
With 42 Illustrations. 


Contents:—Vasari in the Light of Recent Publications — Dante's 
Visual Images and his Early lllustrators—Venetian Painting—(oy. 
reggio—Giorgione’s Lost Originals—Amico di Sandro. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
FRANCIA. 
By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
[Bell’s Great Master Series, 





NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY BY F. KE. A. GASO, 
Medium 16mo, 942 pages, 3s. 6d. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES. 
By F. E. A. GASO. 


NEW EDITION OF DYER’S ‘MODERN EUROPE,’ 
In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 
From the Fall of Constantinople. 
By the late THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. 


A New Kdition, Revised and brought up to date by 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 


xford, 
(Vols. J. and IT. ready. 

“For the general reader, and even for the historical student whois 
content with anything short of original research, Dyer’s book is indis- 
pensable....But if it was to keep its place as a text-book, it was un- 
avoidable that it should be sub d toa hat drastic revision 
in the light of additions made to our knowledge since it first appeared. 
This work could not have been committed to more competent hands 
than Mr. Arthur Hassall.” —St. James’s Gazette. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO 
VESSELS. 
With a Chapter on Submarines and Submersibles, 
By Lieut. G. E. ARMSTRONG, late R.N. 
With 50 Illustrations. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


Complete in 1 vol. 
With a Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.O.M.G., 
Governor of British Guiana, and Portrait. 


“«None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more 
unalloyed pleasure.’’—Morning Poss. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE AGE OF CHAUCER. 
By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 
[Handbooks of English Literature, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An 
Itinerary and Description. Compiled by JAMES @. 
GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., University of Iowa, U.S.A. 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture, by the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. With 
40 Illustrations and Map. 
RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. With 
53 Illustrations. 
ELY. By the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 
M.A. With 47 Illustrations. 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 
With 32 Illustrations. 
ST. DAVID’S. By Philip A. Robson, 
A.R.I.B.A. With 50 Illustrations. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY 
ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON. By Rev. 1. 
PERKINS, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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FROM DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 





Messrs. DUCKWORTH € CO. have 


pleasure in announcing that the English 


Edition of Mr. CHARLES HASTINGS’S important Work on the Theatre 


will be READY NEXT MONTH. 


The THEATRE: its Development in France and England, and a His- 


tory of its Greek and Latin Origins. 


With an Introductory Letter from 


By CHARLES HASTINGS. 
VICTORIEN SARDOU. Authorised 


Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


OTHER FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS ARE— 
TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. With 20 Illustrations by H. Pillé, Etched 


by L. Menzies, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


SAINT DOMINIC. By Jean Guiraud. Translated by Katherine de Mattos. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


A SOLDIER of VIRGINIA. By Burton Egbert Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITHIN the RADIUS:-an Entertainment. By Albert Kinross. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FREDERIQUE. By Marcel Prévost. Translated by Ellen Marriage. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEA. By Marcel Prévost. 


5s. net. Ready shortly. 


Translated by Ellen Marriage. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 
Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 2 Photogravures. 


(Uniform with ‘ Frédérique, and forming the Sequel.) 


[/n preparation. 


Second Series. Selected and 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 





STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. With 2 Photogravures. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


First Series. 


Selected and Edited by H. L. Stephen. 


“The ‘State Trials’ are the best of good reading. Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost discretion, but he has presented the trials of his choice in the best and easiest 
shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fascinating volumes you are sure of entertainment.””—Spectator. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW BOOK BY JOSEPH McCABE, 
Author of ‘Twelve Years in a Monastery.’ 


PETER ABELARD. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“Anextensive view of a great age, and a fine sketch of the greatest and most difficult 
character of that age.”— World, 

“We give a cordial welcome to Mr. McCabe. The work is learned and readable, and as 
there is practically nothing on Abélard in the English language, it is for the English reader 
areal contribution.” — Spectator. 


PETER ABELARD. 





_“A singularly well-written, conscientious, and philosophic study......There are few so 

intensely alive, so vividly human, so palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex | 

human character.” —Datly Telegraph. | 
“At last we have something like an adequate account of this famous medieval thinker. 

A satisfactory study of that very attractive personality.”— 


PRINCES AND POISONERS. 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** An odd, clever, flamboyant book.”’— Outlook, 
‘* Will amaze most people.””—Morning Post. 
“A masterly performance.”—Literature. 


PRINCES AND POISONERS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


[Second Impression ready.. 





‘Mrs. Elinor Glyn has written a book that is likely to become a classic.’’—Speaker. 
THE BOOK OF TO-DAY. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
By ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


‘* Elizabeth is a real creation.””—Saturday Review. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


‘* Fascinating, tantalizing, lovable little being.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


6s. 





IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS,—SEE SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY: Theoretical and Practical. 
By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Has met a distinct want. Very clearly treated, with the help of numerous and 

excellent illustrations.”—Standard. 


A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By Benjamin 
DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“An exhaustive and highly meritorious performance.”—Votes and Queries, 


A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George 


MASSEE, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.” 
Literature. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols. 30s. net. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


‘This is a book we must be profoundly thankful for. The work will never be done again 
with equal thoroughness and appreciation. A permanent addition to English philosophicak 
literature ; one that will be not only quoted in the future, but read.”—Literature, 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


2vols. Large crown 8vo, SECOND IMPRESSION. 12s. 





The POEMS of CATULLUS. Edited by H. Macnaghten 


¥ and A. B. RAMSAY, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
They understand their author, and they know where to give help.” —Spectator. 


The STORY of CATULLUS. With Translations of 


several of the Poems by H. MACNAGHTEN, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 





es Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton College. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The literature of Catulius has been scarce of late, and this addition to it is welcome. 
The versions reach a high degree of excellence.”—Atheneum. 


SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. By Sir Frederick 


POLLOCK, Bart. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley, 


Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


‘* A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfortunately not common.” 
” ois ° Notes and Queries, 


CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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WORKS ON 
ALFRED THE GREAT 


in demy 8vo, tastefully printed in Old Face Type, 
and appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 


price 7s. 6d. 
ALFRED wm th CHRO- 


NICLERS. By the Rev. EDWARD CONY- 
BEARE, Author of ‘A History of Cambridge- 
shire.’ 

*“*The idea of this book is good. Its purpose is to put 
before unlearned readers in their own language all those 
passages of our early historians which can possibly rank as 
sources for either the real or legendary history of King 
Alfred.” —Atheneum. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth and illustrated, 
price 3s. 6d. 


A PERFECT PRINCE. The 


Story of the England of Alfred the Great. 
By FREDERIC B, JEFFERY. 


In this work the author, who has given much study and 
research to the Alfred period, has viewed his subject 
through a Twentieth-Century lens. In preparing it he 
has examined the best authorities of ancient and modern 
times, and has neither endeavoured to overrate nor under- 
rate tradition, but has striven to present a fair and reliable 
statement of the history of the life of Alfred in such a 
manner as shall be both interesting and instructive. 





THE MILLENARY OF ALFRED THE 
GREAT. 


ALFRED THE GREAT’S 
JEWEL. 


Mr. ELLIOT STOCK bas great pleasure in announcing 
that he has produced a facsimile of the celebrated Alfred 
Jewel, which is deposited in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. The Jewel is of priceless value as a historic relic, 
as well as a fine specimen of artistic metal work of the 
Saxon period. Its chief interest, however, to most English- 
men will be its having belonged to one of the earliest and 
greatest makers of England, and that its identity is abso- 
lutely authentic. 


The following are the states in which the Jewel 
will be produced, with their prices :— 


18-Carat Gold sees es, BB 
15-Carat Gold ae meee 
9-Carat Gold ae om us 77 0 
Standard Silver Gilt ss - 220 
GopperGit ... 8 sn ute we : iD 


An Illustrated Prospectus is now ready, and 
can be obtained on application. 





SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, price 3s, 6d. 


ALFRED the GREAT: a Sketch 


and Seven Studies. By WARWICK H. 
DRAPER, M.A. (late Scholar of University 
College, Oxford). With many Illustrations 
and a Map, and a Preface by the BISHOP OF 
HEREFORD. 

“ Of the millenary books so far published this is the one 
to buy.’’—Literature. 

“It gives a fair, true, and complete picture of the King 
and of his work, and in this year of celebration should be in 
the hands of all who revere the name and memory of one 
of the greatest of great Englishmen.”—Antiquary. 





In crown 8vo, bound in cloth and illustrated, 
price 5s, 


y ; 
ALFRED the GREAT: his Abbeys 
of Hyde, Athelney, and Shaftesbury. By J. 
CHARLES WALL, Author of ‘Tombs of the 
Kings of England,’ ‘The Monastic Church of 
Lastingham,’ &c. With a Preface by the Very 
Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham, 

“It is acapital little book, attractive alike to those who 
are interested in Alfred, and to students of our old monastic 
institutions.”—Literature. 

“Mr. Wall gives a concise and clear account of the history 
of each foundation until its dissolution in the reign of 
Henry VIII., appending in each case a list of the abbots. 
The little volume has been compiled with much care, and 
it is marked throughout by its scholarly character, while its 
value is further increased by the very interesting illustra- 
tions which are contained in it.’’—Record. 





London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





YDE ABBEY and KING ALFRED'S MIL- 

LENARY; Sanitary Engineering ; Notes on the British Associa- 

tion Meeting; Gas and Gas Fittings (Students’ Column) ; New Medical 

boratories, Netley; New Bank, Leicester; Designs for Cottages, &c. 

—See the BUILDER of September 21 (4d.; by as 4d). Through 

any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 


UESTRO TIEMPO. The leading Spanish 
Monthly Magazine. A complete Review of Literature, Art, 
Society, and Politics in Spain. Subscriptions for England, 10s per Six 
Months. Subscriptions and Advertisements received, and Separate 
Numbers of the Review may be obtained of the principal Booksellers 
and of Davies & Co., 23, Finch Lane, Cornhill, London, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 2s. 6d. net in paper covers ; 3s. 6d. net in leather. 


LASGOW in 1901. By JAMES HAMILTON 
MUIR. Illustrated by Muirhead Bone. 


“ Brilliantly iliustrated....It is a good book, well informed and 
vivacious, bearing witness to keen observation and to its author's 
sense of style and happiness of phrase.” : 

Glasgow Daily Record and Mail. 

“A delightful book.”—Glasgow Evening Times. 

“ An excellent bit of work, quite unique of its kind” 

Glasgow Evening News. 

“A piece of genuine literature. The first part of it, ‘The Glasgow 
of the Imagination,’ will bear comparison with. Stevenson's ‘ Pic- 
turesque Notes on Edinburgh.’ ”—Scot, 

“It would be unfair to give the impression thas ‘Glasgow in 1901’ is 
a mere guide-book—that and nothing more. We have found its pages 
so pleasantly suggestive that we could readily commend it as a helpful 
companion to a stranger.”—Glasgow Herald. , 

“Mr. Hamilton Muir is a writer of such remarkable insight, with so 
broad a grasp of the picturesque, and such undeniable distinction of 
style, that we think it right to call attention to his little book....We 
trust that all whom business or pleasure may call to Glasgow during 
the summer and the autumn will make the acquaintance of this book.” 

Spectator. 
William Hodge & Co. Glasgow and Edinburgh. Sands & Co. London. 








JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 4d. 
(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
SESSION 1901-1902. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 





NOW READY. 
AS ALFRED KING of ENGLAND? By 
A SAXON. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A brief review of one of our latest text-books, showing the true 
relations of Prince Alfred both to the Saxon people in England and to 
her Roman invaders. 


Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM.,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


“That invaluable work ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of Half 
a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 1900. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence, 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


"NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
F.R.A.S8. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane E.C. 


SIXTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Ci d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F_R.ASS. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
/ Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. by W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian, 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


‘HE ALFRED MILLENARY COMMEMORA- 
TION.—The OXFORD FACSIMILES of KING ALFRED'S 
JEWEL, as supplied to His Majesty King Edward VII, also Lord 
Wantage, and Alfred Bowker, Esq., Hon. Sec. to above Commemoration. 
—Makers, PAYNE & SON, Goldsmiths, Oxford. Established 1790. 


HPPs's COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious, 





KPPs's COCOA, Grateful and Comforting. 


ErPss COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EFPs's COCOA, With Natural Flavour only, 


ee 


<a 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—President McKinley —Shakespeariana—“ Blood is thicker 
than water”—John Quinby—‘ Alright ”—Fifteenth-century Relj. 
ious Verses—Battle of Salamis—‘‘ byron’s tomb ’—Eastern ang 
estern Fables—Demon Repentant—Borrow in Hungary—Wwey 

and Fountain Verses—“ It.” 


QUERIES :—New Testament Diction—Nursery Rime—Redmayne_ 
Children Hanged—‘‘ Panshon ”—Goldsmith's Birthplace—Quot,. 
tion Wanted—Parish Registers—Setting a Price on Head—Capy 
Jones —‘‘Judicious actor” — Armorial — Robert Shirley — Whyte. 
Melville—8. Du Bois—Dawe and Lamb—‘‘Old original "—Tomp. 
land—Place-names in Fox’s ‘Journal.’ 


REPLIES:—‘M illaise ’—“ Lanspisadoes""—Bonaparte Queries_ 
Malt and Hop Substitutes—Author of Poem—‘Le Bon Roi 0 
bert ’—‘ Tennysonian Ode '—*‘ Tall Leicestershire women ”—Fojk. 
lore of Sailors — Arms of European Countries — Transfer by 
“Church Gift”—Armorial: Leighton—“ Alewives’’—Little John’s 
Remains—‘‘ Toucan ’’—Civil War—Tenures of Land—‘‘Stinger’— 
Powney—Portrait by Dighton—Mistakes of Authors—Royal Person. 
ages —Sir James Jay—Nobility—Site of Brunanburh—“ Leet-ale”_ 
Corlett of Douglas—‘‘ Halsh.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Gutch’s ‘Folk-lore of North Riding’—Gase's 
‘French and English Dictionary’ — ‘Chiswick Shakespeare” — 
Thimm’s ‘Russian Self-Taught’—Violet Fane’s ‘Two Moods of g 
Man ’—‘ The Library ’—‘ Journal of Royal Institution of Cornwall,’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 14 contains :~— 


NOTES :—Barnfield, Marlowe, and Shakespeare — Danteiana— Bath 
Abbey Arms—‘* Brit ”’=-Brill—Late Mr. Samuel Neil—Late Mr, 
John Taylor—Marie Antoinette. 


QUERIES :—“ Your petitioners will ever pray ”—Clancarty Peerage— 
Ashfield of Shadwell—Alfred Noble—hird Family —Capt. k. H. 
Barelay, K.N.—London Coffee-houses and Taverns—‘The Modest 
Critick’ — Sir Ignatius White — Raphael's Cartoons — Frederick, 
Prince of Wales—Stafford Arms—Castor-Oil Plant—Ancestry of 
Dean ‘'ucker—John Sturgeon, Chamberlain of London—Portland 
Vase—Uses of Grindstones—‘ Grin through "—Horse-ribbon Day 
—Newcastle (Statis) Families—Bristol and Glasgow—Pineapple at 
the New Year. 


REPLIES :—Roger Hacket—St. Edmund—MS. Plays by W. Perey— 
BRonaparte Queries—National Peculiarities—Little Gidding : Stour- 
bridge Fair—Barras—De Morgan on Description of Kooks—* There 
were giants in the land”—Karl of Kinnoul—Dublin Booksellers— 
Song Wanted—Breslaw—Needle Pedlars—Hull Saying—‘‘Atte”— 
Dr. Gentianus Harvet— Whitgift’s Hospital — -‘ Cultivation’— 
“Carage ”’—‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ’—* Eros’ and ‘ Anteros’ 
—Painted and Engraved Portraits—Manx Words—‘‘Glorious un- 
certainty of the game "—Flower Game—Books on Manners, &¢,— 
‘‘Vesac Mihm”—Surnames from Single Letters — Locktons of 
Leicestershire—“ Going out with the tide”—Peché Family—Lam) 
and the Royal Academy—Phillippo—“ ‘Turn ”—Smoking a Cobbler~ 
Chain-mail—* Alehouse Lettice ”"—Merlin — Lavington. 


NUTES ON BOOKS :—Dyer and Hassall’s ‘ History of Modern Europe’ 
—Kirby’s ‘Familiar Butterflies and Moths’—Reviews and Maga 
zines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 7 contains :— 


NOTES : Dibdin Bibliography—William the Conqueror—Bevis Marks 
Synagogue— Harvest Bell—‘‘ Mahogany "—Barras—'the First Royal 
Exchange — Partridge Lore— Uncles of Lord Roberts — National 
Peculiarities. 


QUERIES :—“ Leet-ale””—Quotations—De Nune—A Cork Leg—Author 
of Poem—Hindu Calendar—Fire on the Hearth—Lord lan— 
Ranger's Lodge, Blackheath—Little Gidding: Stourbridge Fair— 
Wharton Family—‘ Boke of Good Workes ’—Jews as ‘‘ Scientists” 
—‘ Tennysonian Ode "—Fielder Family—Arandel: Monckton: Kerr 
—Scilly Islands—‘ Le Bon Roi Dagobert’—Author and Typesetter— 
University Degrees—Bishop’s Ornaments. 


REPLIES :—Shakespeare the ‘‘ Knavish”—Poem by Joseph Beaumont 
—Augustus de Morgan on Books— Pictures of ‘Taverns—Flag of East 
India Company—Designation of Foreigners in Mexico — Cornish 
Daisy Names— Manor of Tyburn—Verbs formed out of Proper 
Names—‘‘In the days when we went gipsying ’’"—Verses Wanted— 
Sham Book-Titles—‘‘ Lanspisadoes""—OUld Songs—Stow’s Portrait— 
‘Anson’s Voyage round the World’—Reliquary at Orvieto—St. Bar- 
nabas’s Day—‘‘ Went’’—Crosier and Pastoral Staff—Dual Number 

in Provincial German. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wiedemann’s ‘ Realms of the Egyptian Dead’— 
Niebuhr’s ‘Tell el Amarna Period ’—Hardy's ‘Calendar of State 
Papers’—Shaw’s ‘Calendar of Treasury Books’—‘ Calendar of 
Patent Rolls.’ 


Death of Mr. Lewis André. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 31 contains :— 


NOTES :—Land Tenures in Crowland — Bevis Marks Synagogue — 
Shakespeare’s Books—Mistakes of Authors—Eattle of Copenhagen 
Schnebbelie—New Testament Translation—American Words. 


QUERIES :—MS. Plays by William Perey—Gold Ring—Royal Person- 
ages —*‘ Looks wise, the pretty fool ”— Francis, Duke of Guise— 
Chalking under a Pot—Etonian Woodwork—Prince of Wales Sove- 
reign—“ Doorman ’’ — Corlett of Douglas — Dublin Booksellers— 
Cartwright—Ospringe Domus Dei—Poem Wanted—Mr. George F—— 
—Brangwit—John Peachi—Rev. W. Mosse —‘ Pastoral in Pink’— 
Bonaparte Queries—Nineveh—‘‘ Ghetto ’—“ Boiten ”—‘ There were 
giants in the land.” 


REPLIES :—St. Clement Danes — The ‘ Marseillaise’ —‘ Burial of Sir 
John Moore ’—‘ Veirium ”— Napoleon's Library — ‘“‘ Penny in the 
forehead ”—Source of Quotation—Civil List Pensions—Sir Francis 
Jones — ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ — Pews annexed to Houses — 
“Collate”—Greek Pronunciation—‘“ Hill me up’”—West Country- 
men’s Tails—Green Unlucky—Crawford—*‘ Mere man”—St. Edmund 
—Catherine Street Theatre—Spider Folk-lore. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Chadwyck Healey’s ‘History of Part of West 
Somerset’ — Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary of English and Welsh Sur 
names’ — Cunningham’s ‘Essay on Western Civilization in ite 
E ie Aspects ’— Skeat’s ‘Place-Names of Cambridgeshire. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


HEADACHE 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Agonent for Delicate Constitutions, 
Jhildre . 


n, and Infante. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


HEARTBURN, 
GOUT 





Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, 
Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NEW FICTION. 


NEW CANTERBURY 
TALES. 


BY 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
6s. 


NEW CANTERBURY 
TALES. 


BY* 


MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Author of ‘The Forest Lovers,’ ‘Richard Yea and 
Nay,’ ‘ Little Novels of Italy.’ 
[September 25, 


THE STORY OF EVA. 
By WILL PAYNE. 65. 


“Mr, Payne has attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to do 
for Chicago what Zola has done for industrial Paris.”— Times. 
“There is something of Harold Frederic here, something 
of Tolstoi, and something of Henry James, but Mr. Payne 
bas a style of his own.”—Saturday Review. ‘ Mr. Payne’s 
very, able, very interesting, and very, shrewd ‘Story of 
Eva.’”—Bookman. ‘*A very fine book.’—Glasgow Herald, 
“A strong dramatic piece of work.”—Academy. ‘‘ The book 
is certainly dramatic...... It would be remembered for a very 
long time by all who had read it.” 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 


By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. 6s. 


“The novel ought to be judged on its own merits, and as 
such is without doubt a fine piece of work.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“This remarkable novel.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ A masterpiece.”— 
Sunday Times. ‘With an ardour as of Flaubert in 
‘Salammbo,’ and perhaps more skill than Sienkiewicz in 
‘Quo Vadis ?’ he has succeeded in re-creating the wonderful 
scenes and characters of the period.”—Observer. ‘* Most 
fascinating.’ —Morning Post. 











MR. R. W. CHAMBERS’S GREAT NOVEL, 


CARDIGAN. 


IS NOW READY. Price 6s. 


KING’S END. Alice Brown. 


- Nobody who admires Miss Wilkins’s delicate art should 
niss ‘ King’s End.’”— Bookman. 


MARR’D IN MAKING. Baroness 


VON HUTTEN. 
“Asa study of womankind Beth is admirable.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


8IR HECTOR: The Story of a Scots 

Gentleman. By | ROBERT MACHRAY, Author of ‘ The 
Vision Splendid.’ 

“The author has scored a 


The SKIPPER of BARNCRAIG. 
GABRIEL SETOUN. 
a powerful and impressive story, instinct with human 
emotion.”—Scotsman, *‘* Described with insight and power 
which are quite remarkable.”—Adberdeen Free Press, 


RETALIATION. Herbert Flower- 


“Our, viously drawn from life...... Every act and word bears 
the stamp of actuality.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The WESTERNERS. Stewart 
EDWARD WHITE. 


* One of the best books of the kind we have lately come 
across.” — Outlook. 





”__ Ath 








MR. J ULIAN STURGIS’S NEW BOOK, 


STEPHEN 
CALINARI, 


IS NOW READY. 6s. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO,, LtD., 
Westmirster. 


XUM 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A SOWER of WHEAT. By HAROLD 
BINDLOSS, Author of § Ainslie’s Ju-ju.’ 


‘*We heartily recommend the book to all who want a 
good story.” —Daily Mail. 

‘A reaily fine book...... It is really an epic of life in the 
Great North-West.”’—Morning Leader, 


The TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACH- 
LAND. By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of ‘ The Gun-runner.’ 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. 2y 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of 
‘ The Church of Humanity.’ 


The PURPLE CLOUD. By mM. P. 
SHIEL, Author of ‘ The Yellow Danger,’ 
[ Sept. 26. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
EDITIONS. 
ANDROMEDA. By Robert Buchanan. 


TERENCE: an Irish Romance. By B. M. 
CROKER. 

The INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 

PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Neilson Stephens. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 
WORTH. 

The FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. By James 


PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Archer Clive. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED his WIFE. 
By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 





SOUTH LONDON. By Sir WALTER 
BESANT. With an Etching by F. 8. 
Walker and 110 Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 


By MAX O’RELL, Author of ‘John Bull and his Island,’ &c. 
FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The LADY of LYNN. By Sir Walter 


BESANT, Author of ‘The Orange Girl,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by G. Demain-Hammond. Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Florence 


WARDEN, Author of ‘Joan, the Curate,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. October 3. 


The CANKERWORM: being Episodes 


ofa Woman’s Life. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of 
‘The New Mistress,’ &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Oct. 3. 


The LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by 
HIMSELF, and “ Dedicated to all who Love.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. etober 10. 


The HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale of 


South Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ‘In a Cathedral 
City,’ &c. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8yo, cloth, wile ne 6s. 1 
rid. 








MAX ‘THORNTON. By Ernest Glan- 
VILLE. With 8 Illustrations by J. Crompton, R.I. A NEW 
EDITION. Large crown 8yo, cloth, iit edges, 5s. ( October 17. 


A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By George 


R. SIMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [October 3. 


The JOY of LIFE. By Emile Zola. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ( October 17. 


IN MEMORIAM: Memorial Verses for 
Every Day inthe Year. Selected and Arranged by LUCY RIDLEY. 
Smal aves cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, burnished edges, 
3s. 6d. n (September 30. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, = 
top, with Portrait in each volume, 12s. [Shortly 














THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents for OCTOBER.—SOME EXPERIMENTS with JANE. By 
M. A. Curtois —MOUN D-MAKING Seer By - - — LL.D. 
—The AMATEUR PEDIGREE-MONGE my 
a Es By Emily J Climenson. ETALTAN CRADLESONGs. 
y E. C. Vansittart. IRONY and SOME SYNONYMS. By H. 
Sate. —REGICIDE in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. ByS Beach 
Chester.—SOME BYGONE HAPPENINGS in a PEAKLAND TOWN- 
SHIP. By John Hyde. — The LYRIC POETRY of VICTOR HUGO. 
By C. E. Meetkerke.—The RIVAL PHYSICIANS. By N. P. Murphy. 
—‘EVERYMAN.’ By Sylvanus Urban. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


——~>_—_ 


LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT 
MURDOCH SMITH, 


K.C.M.G., Royal Engineers. 


BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 
WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON, 


With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
[Ready October 7, 


The story of Sir Robert Murdoch Smith’s career 
is one of unusually varied interest. For more 
than twenty years he filled with conspicuous 
success the office of Director of the Indo-European 
Government Telegraph in Persia. He initiated 
and carried out the adventurous Cyrene expedition 
of 1860-61. He acquired for the Science and Art 
Department the greater part of the Persian col- 
lection now exhibited at South Kensington—the 
finest collection of the kind in the world, A feature 
of special interest is an important series of private 
letters written by Sir Robert to Field-Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne, which contains many interesting 
pictures of life in Asia Minor in the years which 
followed the Crimean War. 





TENNYSON. By Andrew Lang. 


Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Modern English Writers.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


WORDS by an EYEWITNESS: the 
Struggle in Natal. By ‘‘LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready early in October. 
“ Words by an eye-witness! You have there the words 
which a son of Adam, looking on the phenomenon itself, 
saw fittest for depicturing it.”—CARLYLE. 


A HANDY VOCABULARY: Eng- 


lish-Afrikander, Afrikander-English. For the Use of 
English-speaking people in South Africa, Small 8vo, 1s. 


[Ready. 
HURRAH for the LIFE of a 
SAILOR! Fity Years in the Royal Navy. By Admiral 
Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. With numerous 


Illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. 
ee ee ~~ ices Crown 8vo, with 15 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. 


GORDON CUMMING. With 7 Illustrations by the 
Author. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, és. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The MOST FAMOUS LOBA. By 


NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of ‘The Concert 
Director,’ ‘ Brass,’ &c. With a Frontispiece. 
[ Ready September 27. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


BUSHWHACKING, and other 
Sketches. By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 
“The stories reach a masterly level of vivid colouring, 
wide sympathy, and genuine insight.”—Atheneum, 
SECOND IMPRKSSION. 


MY BRILLIANT CAREER. By 
MILES FRANKLIN. With a Preface by HENRY 
LAWSON. 

‘* A passionate, powerful story of bush-life.”—Bookman, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The WARDEN of the MARCHES. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. With 6 Illustrations. 
‘*Mr. Grier can tell a stirring story, and ‘The Warden of 


the Marches’ has a solid foundation of historical fact.” 
Times, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





Edinburgh and London. 








THE ATHENZUM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO! Ss” NEW BOOKS. 


— 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
READY THIS DAY. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES I. and IL, 


ROYAL 8vo, PRICE 15s, EACH NET IN CLOTH, OR 20s, EACH NET IN HALF-MOROCCO, OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Nore.—The THIRD and CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED on OCTOBER 25, 











$$ 














The Supplement contains 1,000 articles. 


Of these more than two hundred | Victoria on January 22nd, 1901, its scope was extended so that that date 
represent accidental omissions from the previously published volumes. 


But | might become its furthest limit. No person dying at a later date is therefore 


4 


itis the main purpose of the Supplement to deal with distinguished persons 
who died at too late a date to be included in the original work. The Supple- 
ment contains nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased persons, 

It was originally intended that the Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary’ should 
bring the biographical record of British, Irish, and Colonial achievement to 


included in the body of the work, but a memoir of Mr. George Smith, the 
projector and proprietor of the undertaking, who died on April 6th, 1901, 
has been prefixed to the first volume. A portrait of Mr. Smith, reproduced 
from a painting by Mr.G. F. Watts, R.A.,forms the frontispiece. A full index 
to the ‘ Dictionary,’ including the Supplement, is in preparation. 


the extreme close of the nineteenth century, but on the death of Queen , 





ao 


On SEPTEMBER 26, with a Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard Newdigate. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS 
OF THE STUARTS. 


Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of Sir Richard Newdigate, Second Baronet, 
with Extracts from MS. Newsletters addressed to him between 1675 and 1689. 


By Lady NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE, 
Author of ‘ The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
On SEPTEMBER 26, small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. 


VOLUME III. Contents :—The First Part of Nero—Scyros—Notes. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, M.A. LL.D., &c. 
IN THE PRESS, with 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A. LL.D., &c., 
Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ ‘Wellington’s Men,’ &c. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ADMIRAL. 
Over 10,000 Copies already sold in the United States. 
On SEPTEMBER 26, with Illustrations, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A SAILOR'S LOG. 


By ROBLEY D. EVANS, Rear-Admiral in the U.S. Navy. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
SHORTLY, with 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Arthur Twidle, crown 8vo, 6s. 
DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS: 

A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,’ ‘The Log of a Sea Waif,’ ‘ The Men of the 
Merchant Service,’ &c. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
SHORTLY, with a Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN 
Author of ‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,’ ‘The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,’ &. 








NEW NOVELS 
COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘The New Rector,’ ‘ A Gentleman of France,’ ‘ The Castle Inn,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By H. 8. MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘ The Sowers,” ‘ In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘ The Isle of Unrest,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN THE PRESS. 
THE TORY LOVER. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of ‘ The Queen’s Twin, and other Stories.’ 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of ‘ The Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 21, 1901. 
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